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PREFACE 


In the study of a social topic, as in any other scientific in- 
quiry, the investigator must select from among the complex 
materials at hand those facts which are relevant to a chosen 
viewpoint. Such a frame of reference has been utilized in choos- 
ing and handling the data here presented. While an inquiry 
into the complex subject of community structures involves con- 
tact with economic, political, ecclesiastical, sanitary, and other 
problems which might profitably be studied from these respec- 
tive points of view, such facts have been noted here only in so 
far as they throw light upon the processes of social organization, 
control, adjustment, and change. 

In attempting to discover the subtle facts of group life, the 
observer must avoid premature judgments based upon an ego- 
centric or an ethnocentric point of view. He must also be care- 
ful not to disturb the processes which he wishes to understand. 
If he is too completely integrated into the group, he will be un- 
able to view the data objectively. If he is too strange, his pres- 
ence disrupts some of the customary ways and he sees instead 
the responses which occur while he is present as a disturbing 
factor. Therefore, the position of the investigator relative to 
the social group studied must be intermediate between that of 
an insider and a stranger, or, in the words of Eduard C. Lind- 
eman, he must be a “participant observer.” 

This was the relation maintained by the persons who gathered 
the information here presented. The collection and tabulation 
of the data for the first community were performed by Faye E. 
Corner, and for the second community by Wendell L. East, 
graduate students at the University of Illinois. From first-hand 
observations, interviews, and personal documents, minute facts 
were secured concerning the local social organization and the 
subtle changes occurring therein. The residents cooperated freely 
in supplying the information sought. 

The first-hand nature of the study precluded the use of 
extensive bibliographies. However, a few relevant sources deal- 
ing with the historical background of the groups studied have 
been cited in footnotes. Data pertaining to land holdings during 
the entire life of the communities were secured from courthouse 
records for which specific citations in the text are superfluous. 
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CHAPTER I 
TRENDS IN THE RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


An approach to the study of rural communities such as the 
one herein presented has utilitarian as well as humanistic sig- 
nificance. From such an approach it may be seen that the back- 
ground of traditions, or culture, is involved in the adjustment 
to the competitive environment, in the maintenance of group 
control over its members, and in the rate and manner of infiltra- 
tion of urban ways into rural life. The part played by this 
culture complex is here portrayed by two contrasting types of 
communities, one a non-mobile settlement of East Frisians and 
two generations of descendants, the other a mobile settlement 
of French Canadians and three generations of descendants. 

The differences in economic success of the two communities 
can be most readily explained by their cultural ingredients; for 
the two groups settled on land which was approximately equal in 
proximity to markets and, according to agronomic reports, in 
fertility of soil. The Frisians arriving more than twenty years 
later than the French Canadians and taking land which other 
people had rejected, nevertheless surpassed most farmers of 
their region in material prosperity. The same contrasts have 
been seen in other localities; for groups having one set of 
traditions have prospered more than some of their neighbors 
with a different background. Such local contrasts have been 
found to exist independently of the character of soil and topog- 
raphy. 

The contrasting forms of social organization represented by 
these two communities likewise seem to have been largely due 
to their traditions; for the environments to which they made 
adjustments were similar. The details of the minor differences 
will be apparent from a perusal of the text. In general, it may 
be noted that the East Frisians brought with them from the old 
world folkways closely akin to those found in the Dutch and 
Anglo-Saxon groups. Outstanding features of their traditions 
were love of the homestead and sentimental attachment to the 
soil and to farming as a vocation. With these traits were linked 
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a belief in the dignity of work and an opposition to roving. Their 
attitudes have been preserved through two generations by an 
efficient community organization. The traditions opposing mobil- 
ity and the efficient competition for contiguous land enabled 
families and friends with but few exceptions to live in close 
proximity. Opposite conditions prevailed in the second commu- 
nity comprised in this study. Here there was less homogeneity 
and the residents lacked efficient cooperation, especially in se- 
curing a sound economic basis. Prior to the settlement of the 
French Canadians in Illinois their European traditions had been 
modified by long contact with frontier conditions in Canada, and 
from the first they were inclined to be restless and mobile. 

The character of the social organization here found has also 
been a factor in regulating the conduct of individuals toward 
their fellows. Both groups have supplied sentimental attachments 
between their members, but the first community has offered more 
practical advantages. It is also less torn by dissensions than the 
second; and, up to the present, has been able to settle most of its 
internal disputes. The second group shows less efficiency in cor- 
porate action. Here diversification of wealth and vocations has 
produced factions and has disturbed cooperation and free associ- 
ation. The disparity of wealth in the first group has not been 
accompanied by such effects. Although there are wide differences 
in economic status these have not interfered with neighborly 
reciprocity nor led to rivalry in conspicuous consumption. 

Groupal solidarity, in turn, has been a factor in determining 
the extent to which individuals retain their own culture or, ob- 
versely, adopt the customs of the-environing population. In both 
groups here reviewed, disorganization is threatened from the 
adoption of the competing folkways. With increasing outside 
contacts individuals are beginning to feel less bound to their local 
group. While individuals who have fully acquired their ancestral 
culture feel pride in their background, the younger generations 
who have not fully assimilated that culture are ashamed of their 
antecedents and feel the prestige of the behavior ways prevailing 
in the general public. In the first community, especially, the 
young people (that is, the grandchildren of the first settlers) are 
becoming restless under the control imposed by their parental 
traditions, particularly those which are more restrictive than the 
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standards found in the general population. Under such circum- 
stances cohesion or integrity of the group can be preserved either 
by modifying the rules of conduct or by disowning the variant 
individuals. In meeting this problem the second group has shown 
more leniency than the first. This contrast is due in part to the 
character of the respective attitudes and in part to the length of 
exposure to the urbanizing and deculturizing factors. 

While the strains here found are more pronounced than is 
usually the case in rural communities where the contrast between 
the local and the environing folkways is not so marked, the 
processes of change are very much the same in all rural areas. 
In all, the center of interest is shifting from the rural group and 
hamlet to other centers of dominance. In former decades the 
statement of essayists that there was a “place” where each person 
“belonged” had some point. But at present the displacement of 
population through competition and general unrest leaves little 
room for stabilized contentment. Through the newspaper, radio, 
moving picture, and stage, the rural population is becoming 
familiar with city themes and models of behavior. The adoption 
of urban tastes is also hastened by mail order houses, chain 
stores, and the use of the automobile in frequenting larger 
centers. Through these and other channels the farm and village 
population become familiar with art galleries, museums, libraries, 
universities, statuary, monuments, parks, and boulevards of the 
city. Similarly the commodities, styles of dress, forms of eti- 
quette, business methods, standards of living, habits of work, 
leisure-time pursuits, personal relations, family solidarity, and 
social organization which characterize the city are increasingly 
copied by the ruralists. The influence of some of these urbanizing 
influences upon the communities studied has been subjected to 
measurement, as shown by the statistical tables compiled in the 
following narratives. 

The undermining of local cultures resting upon isolation is 
likewise portrayed in the subsequent descriptions. One of the 
best indices of this disruption of rural customs is found in the 
changing attitudes of the later generations toward such facts 
as work and leisure, education, matrimony, and parental control. 
In the first community studied the day’s work has successively 
decreased, on the average, two hours in each of the three gener- 
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ations. Along with these changes there are now appearing new 
attitudes toward amusements and a lack of interest in the values 
formerly considered of primary importance. New forms of lei- 
sure are entering with the use of the automobile, which is taking 
young people into urban environments where as one discerning 
grandfather said, “Nobody cares what he is doing.” Local bonds 
are weakening, neighborhood interchanges are waning and con- 
tiguous residents are less actively interested in each other’s wel- 
fare than they were formerly. Commodities are not loaned so 
freely or given without a price. Personal relations tend to be 
commercialized. The practices of reciprocal aid are being placed 
on an urban method of computation. For example, farmers are 
urged to introduce bookkeeping into their exchange of labor. 

This contest between the traditional and the urbanized rural 
social organization is portrayed in considerable detail in the two 
sample community types here reviewed. Some of the facts re- 
corded may be due in part to the local cultural antecedents and 
in part to the rural schematization of life. A reliable conclusion 
as to the part played respectively by these two factors in produc- 
ing the characteristics of social organization here portrayed, can 
be made only on the bases of additional detailed studies. Such 
additional studies of community types will also disclose more 
fully the process of urbanization now well under way and will 
further serve as historical records against which subsequent 
changes can be measured. More significant, however, is the 
prospect that extended comparisons of different types of com- 
munity organization will prove to have practical value in dis- 
covering models for deliberate promotion of community co- 
operation. Especially in questions of social organization are 
paper schemes likely to be futile. A critical knowledge of the 
existing successful types of spontaneous or informal social or- 
ganization will be conducive to intelligent efforts in the promo- 
tion of formal rural social organization. 
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CHAPTER II 
REBUILDING ON NEW SOIL 


The history of the East Frisian cooperative community com- 
prised in this study has been largely conditioned by its European 
background. The immigrants who established this settlement 
came from East Frisia, now a part of the German Republic. 
The first historical notice of the Frisians is given in the annals 
of Tacitus. At that time they occupied the coast line near the 
Ems river. Much of this region is swamp land which was re- 
claimed from the sea and fenced in by dykes. It was the last 
refuge of this people who for centuries defended their inde- 
pendence. The threat to let in the sea and drown their foes along 
with themselves secured for the people of East Frisia at least 
temporary independence. They are still independent in spirit 
and have a functioning local government that is a purely repre- 
sentative democracy. 

The land wrested from the sea affords a precarious liveli- 
hood; for while the soil is fertile, the crop may be destroyed by 
floods. An additional source of the very meager income is sup- 
plied by mining the peat bogs. Though the economic base of 
these people is precarious, they are tied by strong bonds to their 
native soil. They have traditions of stability and are averse to 
roaming. The peasants, in all events, did not move unless forced 
by disaster to do so. Young men who were physically fit served 
in the army or navy for a year. Occasionally some sought a 
livelihood inland or went to sea. Some of these seamen came to 
America. 

The land to which they migrated in Illinois was swampy like 
that in East Frisia. All the other land in this vicinity had been 
settled, leaving unclaimed only these “flats,” as this area has been 
called. The first settlers in the “flats” were three Frisians who 
came here from Adams County, Illinois, in March, 1869. They 
drove by night over the frozen marshes to their chosen site, a 
small prominence, which was the only spot in the vicinity not a 
mire after the thaw. Here they erected a shanty with a lean-to 
kitchen. After the spring crops were in the families of these men 
arrived from Adams County. While the men worked in the fields 
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the women staked out the sites for the new dwellings. The first 
house constructed in the settlement (aside from the first shanty) 
was a three-room structure, built entirely by the women. Since 
it was in the Frisian traditions that women might work in the 
open, they did so and were happy in helping the common cause 
of making a home in a new land. By the end of 1870 nineteen 
families had arrived, all but the original four having come direct- 
ly from Frisia. 

A vast amount of labor went into this land. Much of the 
draining was done by spade. One of the three remaining original 
settlers tells how they actually sloped acre after acre toward the 
ditches they had dug with spades and horse-drawn scoops. They 
did not mind, however, for here was land that was theirs “by a 
paper” and no one could take it away. It was more land than a 
peasant ever aspired to acquire in Frisia, where even front 
lawns are used for growing vegetables. The rich black soil 
yielded as none they had ever seen before. No crop was ever 
lost for any reason whatever. The land always gave the full 
amount expected. In a few years it was worth many times the 
price paid for it. 

Women worked on the roads, in the fields and in the house. 
The birth rate was low, apparently not because of any new hard- 
ships, but because of their tradition, for other groups in similar 
circumstances have large families. There were seldom more than 
three or four children to the family in Frisia. There was, in 
fact, no unfamiliar hardship in the new land. All were used to 
hard work and had expected nothing else. 

During the first years of the settlement, religious services 
were held in one of the homes. Later a small building was erect- 
ed two miles from the. site of the first house and a traveling 
preacher who served two other charges preached and held eucha- 
_ Tistic service every six weeks. In 1874, the settlers erected a 

church building and appointed a resident minister. He served 
until 1879, when a new pastor was called. Two years later the 
church tried to discharge him because he had insisted upon hav- 
ing his brother, who was a fugitive from the law somewhere in 
the East, help him to teach in the parochial school. The con- 
gregation divided over this issue, some of the people holding 
that the pastor could be discharged, the others adhering to the 
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ecclesiastical tenet that “God calls in and calls out” a pastor and 
that the congregation may not interfere. 

This study deals with the separatist portion of the original 
congregation, comprised, for the most part, of the first arrivals 
at the settlement and their descendants, a group composed of 
four generations and including at present eighty-two families 
(or marriage groups). Among the founders there had not been 
a single one who had been a landowner in Friesland, though some 
of the later immigrants had been of a higher economic status. 

When once established, the colony grew in size and wealth. 
By the year 1900, the settlement presented a very prosperous 
appearance. Fields had been fenced, roads were in good con- 
dition most of the year. Many large houses and farm buildings 
had been erected. In 1900 there were eight “driving’’ vehicles 
in the settlement used for light hauling and family use, though 
“bed” wagons were also used for all occasions, including church- 
going. En route to church a farmer would pick up the neighbors 
who had not got out their conveyances. There was still little 
time for leisure; the generations that were accustomed to hard 
toil continued to work as they had always done. All-day visits 
were in vogue among the women and this meant cooking for all 
the men who belonged to the visiting family. The purpose of 
these gatherings was usually to sew for the household. Not 
everyone had a sewing machine, so these meetings were held at 
homes having this equipment. 

The decade 1900 to 1910 produced changes in various re- 
spects. The size and contour of the settlement changed by lateral 
expansion. Farming was done on a larger scale than formerly. 
Farm machinery was coming into use and there were two trac- 
tors, one threshing machine, and two automobiles in the neighbor- 
hood. Power washers were increasing in number and the gas- 
oline engine was beginning to displace the use of horses. Nearly 
all the people were prospering, had well-furnished houses, and 
were wearing “ready-made” clothing. During this decade the 
sanitary conditions were improved by substituting artesian wells 
for cisterns. In one year, three drilled wells were put down by 
one man and soon every farm had a well of this type. 

The decade I910 to 1920 produced more non-material 
changes. Many of these were the result of the war. Some of 
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the families had regularly taken a German paper and thus the 
settlement was informed of the war situation from that source, 
as well as by the American press. But Europe was always having 
some kind of a war and little attention was paid to it until it 
began to assume large proportions. There was never any per- 
ceptible pro-German feeling after the issue had become defined 
and America had entered the war. Many useless, if not insulting, 
inspections were made. The people bought Liberty Bonds freely. 
They trusted the government. They had never meddled with 
politics and few, if any of them, ever cast a vote in an election, 
though most of them were naturalized citizens. When the call 
to arms came an ample proportion volunteered and the others 
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VALUE OF FARM EQUIPMENT, RATED AT PURCHASE 
PRICE, OWNED BY FortTY FAMILIES 
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submitted quietly to the draft. Three from the settlement lost 
their lives in France. One became insane as a result of recog- 
nizing a cousin after running his bayonet through him. He died 
two years ago in a government hospital. During this time, when 
many able bodied men had gone to war, the women helped to 
carry on the work of the farms and the material concerns of 
life went on as usual. The settlement weathered the war as it 
did the depression that followed. Not one lost or encumbered 
his land in consequence of the crisis. 

At present the settlement presents a very prosperous appear- 
ance, and it is in reality prosperous. The post-war slump has 
not affected it noticeably. “I do not see what all the fuss is about 
with this farm-relief business,” said one of the smaller farm 
owners, “I am sure that none of our land is in the hands of the 
banks, and while we are not making as much money as we did 
in 1918, we are making as much as we did before that, and 
more.” Another added, “It ts not that the farmer has less now 
than he had before the war; he has more. That is why he is not 
satisfied to go on slowly and make a decent sum of money. He 
wants to become wealthy in a season, as it once seemed that he 
would in 1918.” 

Cumulation of wealth is a criterion, at least, of a symbiotic 
adjustment to a new socio-economic environment. A summary 
of selected items of possession for forty heads of families hold- 
ing titles to property is given in Tables I-V. These data record 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES POSSESSING SPECIFIED 
AMOUNT OF CURRENCY AND SECURITIES 
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the transition from a penurious settlement to one of the most 
successful farming sections of the county, as this community is 
at the present time. 

The homes have a prosperous appearance, are spacious, clean 
and comfortable. The fields and farmsteads indicate thrift and 
orderliness. The church is equipped with a pipe organ. Only 
the parochial school presents an air of neglect. The old desks 
on which the children of the first settlers carved their names 
are still there. The pastor has given up instructing in the com- 
mon branches and holds the confirmation school in his home in a 
large room which has been given over to this purpose. The public 
school is well-equipped as measured by the standard of country 
schools. ; 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES OWNING SPECIFIED 
NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES 
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ToTAL NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES OWNED By EIGHTY-TWwo 
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CoA PER GLU 
HOME TIES AND LAND HUNGER 


Attachment to the homestead, pride of land ownership, will- 
ingness to do hard work, and loyalties to the family were among 
the pronounced personal and cultural traits transplanted to this 
settlement. They gave a coloring to the new community, which 
in these respects resembled the old and supplied a temporary 
moral union across the intervening spaces. These features are 
portrayed in the documents quoted below. 

Though their sea-hemmed land provided a precarious sub- 
sistence, the Frisians had traditions of stable abode. By custom 
they were not rovers. They never moved except when necessity 
required it, nor did they travel for pleasure beyond the bounds 
of their village. Their preference for the familiar village com- 
munity and fireside reinforced their caution in respect to 
strangers. 

Their attitudes were embodied in traditions, folktales, and 
folksongs which exercised control over the young and helped to 
perpetuate the non-mobility which has characterized the new 
settlement from its earliest days until the present time, when it 
has begun to change. The following example of these folktales, 
related by one of the surviving immigrants, reflects this love of 
the fireside and the distrust of the stranger. In this, as in all 
documents here set forth, an attempt has been made to preserve 
in the translation some of the idiomatic form of the original. 

One day when all the children were playing out by the ditch 
they noticed a stranger coming down the road. They immediately 
deserted their play and scurried into the house. To their dismay he 
did not pass but came into the yard and knocked. When the father 
came out to ask him his business the stranger said he was a poor 
student who had been sent from school and was on his way home. 
Since it is the custom in Frisia never to turn down any request for 
food and shelter the boy was admitted into the house and ate with 
the family. The next morning, the lad, who had made himself ex- 
tremely agreeable to his host and hostess, asked permission to stay 
and help the farmer until the money should come from his own 


family. The hostess was very watchful of her daughter who was 
promised to a boy in the village, the son of a poor farmer like them- 
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selves. Every night the girl used to start for the home of the boy 
(for according to Frisian custom the girl visits the boy’s house) and 
the student went about the village for a walk. 

One day nearly a half year later, the daughter and the student 
were missing from the fireside. It was soon found that they were 
nowhere in the village. Since it was winter, the young men of the 
village streaked over the ice toward Aurich on the frozen canal. 
Nowhere did they encounter the wagon and in the town they found 
that the couple had not been seen. Just as they were about to leave 
they found the horse and the wagon tied to a post near the road that 
led away from the canal, but no trace of the pair was found. 

The years wore on and the incident was talked of over the fires. 
Twenty years later the woman, now decrepit and worn, was found 
picking drift wood on the shore. Now when little children sit at 
the windows of a summer evening and look out over the marsh, and 
when lovers pass arm in arm through the village streets, they point 
to the phosphorescent lights that roll over the marsh and shudder 
as they say, ‘There is the girl who left her home. Those are her 
eyes burning themselves out trying to see the old people by the fire 
in her house.’ And when the winter brings snow and howling winds, 
the little children are told, ‘Hush, and be glad that you are by our 
fire. Do you not hear the crying of the girl who left her home and 
who wants to come back?’ 


In view of the aversion for leaving the homestead, inquiry 
was made as to how immigration had been possible. The inform- 
ant answered: “Well, you see, we had heard a lot of things about 
the new land from the teacher in the school. Then sometimes 
we got a newspaper which the teacher read to us when we would 
gather in front of the fire in the winter time. Then the young 
men who came back from the army were always talking about 
the new land of America and they said that many people were 
going there. Then some of the young men, instead of just going 
to sea, started coming to America. If a person gave up his land 
in the old country and moved away he couldn’t come back if he 
didn’t like it. There would be no place for him.” 

The attachment to the family and the soil is indicated in the 
_ following letters interchanged between a few of the first settlers 
and their families in the old home. The devout religious sense 
and moral union are disclosed throughout. The method of sym- 
bolizing the absence of a member of the family is worthy of 
note. ‘he religious salutation indicates the deep familial senti- 
ments and its omission among European peasants has been found 
to be associated with family disintegration. 
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Dear Son in America: God bless you while you are away from 
your dear home. A cup is always on the table for you when we drink 
our tea and we look into the flames to see your dear face smiling 
back at us. May God bless you and keep you from harm all the days 
of your life. 

We got your letter and it came while school was still open but 
we could not wait. All the neighbors had heard of it and they came 
running to our fire to hear the letter from our boy. So we sent Enje 
over to get the teacher that he should give them a holiday for the 
morning. Soon the teacher came and then we all wept before we 
could open the letter, so glad were we to get it and so fearful lest 
some ill had come to you. When we had prayed a while we opened 
the letter and the piece of blue paper nearly fell into the fire. Next 
time you must stick it tight. 

There is not much news to tell here. Soon Christmas will be 
coming and the Christ Child will visit the children. We will be very 
happy together because Lena has a nice baby boy. It will seem fine 
to have a baby in the house again after so many years. Fritz’s little 
girl is lying now in the church yard since the harvest fever. Fritz 
never talks much any more. He says that he wants to go to America 
but that he will have to go to the army. That will leave him nothing 
at all. 

You say that you have all the papers for the land now? Please 
put them where they will not take them back. When they try to 
take your land you can show them the papers. Be sure to take care 
of them. If you have land you are as a king. Land is everything. 
One cannot move land away from you and if one has the land by a 
paper one cannot be made to leave the land. 

The school teacher says that he has a third cousin who went 
to America. He is settled in Minnesota. They have their land by 
a paper too and when he stands in the door he cannot see his fence. 
He must be a very rich man. 

God bless. you, dear son, for the money you always send. I have 
still some left from the last half year, as the neighbors will not let 
me buy the milk. I have bought a cow and can milk it with their 
help. The cow will be fresh in March. Then Annie shall have the 
calf for herself. She can sell it in Aurich and can have for herself 
a new dress and coat. 

Two months ago the storm tore the roof so much that it leaked 
the rain. Hans fixed it and when I wanted he should have some of 
the money you sent from America he said he should not like that. 
So I want you to see if you can send him something from America. 

Dear son, it is time to stop, as the teacher has several more 
letters to write before the boat shall go. God bless you and keep 
you in the new land. We pray for you every night and at every 
meal. Your Mother. 
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The second letter quoted has the same theme. It was written 
in America and sent to the mother in the old country. When the 
younger son came to America he brought this letter with him. 


Dear Parents and all at home: God bless you at home, while 
we are happy, though heart sick in the new land. I was so happy 
to get your letter. I am always glad that we could learn to write, 
though when we were young we were anxious to be men and work 
in the field. Reading has its place too but it is all English here and 
I cannot do that. The church is German, though, and it is like going 
home to go to church. The pastor gets a paper printed in Hamburg 
and sometimes there is mention of our province. He reads it to us 
on Sundays. | 

You need not fear about the land. It is not likely in this country 
that the land be taken away. The government wants that we shall 
stay and improve the land. They fear that we will become rich and 
move to another place. It is not so, however. We have fine crops 
here. There has not been any bad one since we came. Always it is 
right for selling, too, and our products are shipped to Chicago. That 
is a big city like Berlin, I guess, about one hundred twenty miles 
from here. There are several trains every day. I am going to go 
there some time when I am old and cannot work so much. 

I have not yet taken a wife, dear mother, as there are few 
women here of our people. I am not so forward with the girls as 
some, as you know; so I am standing by waiting. I am sending 
money in this letter in two pieces of paper. The biggest one is for 
Fritz to come to America. Now I want a very particular thing to be 
done. Can you make the arrangement with old John for his Lenie? 
We used to walk down the canal together and if she is not promised 
I want Fritz to bring her to America and she will be my wife. I 
will bring her new pans and dishes from the Urbana town and we 
will build a new house right away when I get your letter. She can 
have a store bed and curtains for the window and a carpet for the 
parlor. We will have a parlor. I will buy her also a big lamp with 
flowers on it. We are burning kerosene and it makes a fine light, 
much better than candles. She can come here and stay by the neigh- 
bors and if she wants to marry some one else she can do that. But 
if she likes me and thinks I am the man for her, I shall be very glad 
to have a wife for myself. 

“I now have one hundred acres of land by a paper and it is all 
mine. Some of it is still full of water but we are working fast to 
get the ditches all in. The land is so low that it must be sloped off 
to the ditch from the middle. That is much work and if I have some- 
one in the house for the chores it will not be long until we can be 
having a real home place here. We hope that some day we will feel 
here just like we did at home but it seéms a long time to wait. In 
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many ways it is more comfortable here. One is never sick, as these 
marshes are not formed by the sea. It is not crowded at all. We are 
making more money than we ever saw before. 

If Fritz wants to bring himself a wife also there is enough 
money for all in the paper I sent. It is good if he should do that, be- 
cause a man needs a home in this big land. He knows how to come. 
When he gets to New York there will be someone who will put 
him on the right train. He will come to Chicago and then to Rantoul. 
We will get them there in the wagon. My only regret is that you 
cannot come. Never fear, though, you have the daughters and we 
will always send the money. You must not feel so far away. We 
are close to you in our prayers at night and always at the table. 

When I am plowing I can shut my eyes and smell the dear land 
under me and say it is mine, mine, all mine. No one can take it away. 
I am king as you said. Then the tears come for my dear father and 
mother far back home. Maybe at the end of ten years we can visit 
home. 

Now I must stop dear mother before the tears of home love 
wash the letter clean. God bless you in the dear home so far away. 
I am waiting anxiously for your letter. Again God bless you dear 
parents, neighbors, friends. Your son and neighbor, Jacob. 

The letters quoted, like others collected, disclose deeply rooted 
attitudes of family solidarity and craving for the security to be 
derived from ownership. The people living for generations in 
the same spot came to regard in a personal, intimate way the 
land they tilled. The transplanted attitudes are reflected in the 
success and social organization of the settlement under review. 

In a new country, where land could be secured for the labor 
previously given to landlords, the land hunger of the Frisians 
found means of satisfaction. When they got land they kept it. 
This attitude was woven into their life organization, and became, 
as it were, a part of themselves. The worst thing a man can do, 
in the estimate of this group, is to sell his land. During the slump 
that came in 1922 it was hard for some of the men to keep from 
mortgaging land but they managed not to do it. When asked 
how they avoided a mortgage, one said, “Well, when you once 
let someone else get a paper on you, it is easy to lose the land. 
It is better to save money in some other way. We can live with- 
out town supplies for the table, we can wear old clothes, we can 
get along. It is the worst thing to get a paper on your land. We 
and our fathers worked so hard to get this land that we must 
keep it. Then we would have no homes if we got papers on the 
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land. Town people are slick. Before we knew it they would 
have our land.” 

Their spirit of independence and habituation to hard work, 
when transplanted to the New World, bore rich results in pros- 
perity. One of the surviving immigrants related: 


We used to work early and late and all day long. The young 
people now think they are dead if they have to work during harvest 
more than twelve hours. We never thought of anything else but work. 
Life was hard in the old country and not much easier when we got 
here. Do you see that land over there that slopes toward the ditch? 
We took teams and scooped that land in toward the middle. Then 
we widened and deepened that ditch by using shovels and hoisting 
the dirt up out of there and hauling it out into the road. 


An old lady, reporting through an interpreter, said: 


You see hard work never hurt me. I am eighty-seven this month 
and feel fine. My folks were like all the rest of the people. There 
were four of us children. I don’t think large families were frequent. 
Of course I always worked in the field in the old country from the 
time I was able to. I still helped in the field here until six years 
ago when they made me stop. I like it. I would like to do it yet. 
You get lots of fresh air and if you don’t try to do more than you 
can stand, you can last to work again tomorrow. That’s the way I 
look at it. We didn’t go every day into the field. We had to wash 
and iron, churn, milk, make cheese, grind meal, take care of the 
chickens and sew for all the family. We just worked in the fields 
when they needed help. 


CHAPTER IV 
NEIGHBORHOOD COOPERATION 


In a well organized social. group, the products of labor are 
a means to a corporate end: the security of the kinship or other 
mutual aid group and thus of the individual as a member of 
this group. As previous examples have shown, the culture under 
review prescribed a considerable sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of neighbors. In the new settlement this moral union 
at first extended to the entire colony but later was restricted 
especially to the smaller group comprised in the name “our con- 
gregation.” This social unit is thus a primary group in the sense 
that it is intimate and cooperative, and is the chief agent in the 
socialization and control of the individuals involved.* 

In the larger impersonal society conduct is individuated in 
the sense that each is concerned more exclusively with his own 
interests. There is a definite line between “mine” and “thine” 
and every bit of service or commodity given implies a return, 
excepting in acts of “charity,” which describe aid in impersonal, 
not in primary, social relations. Men do not hesitate to make 
ladders of the lives of other men; the battle for supremacy 1s 
hard and the spoils of the game belong to the victor, whatever 
may be the price to others. In the primary group, on the other 
hand, one’s fellows, typically, are not the means to an end; they 
are persons whose rights and comfort are to be considered as 
much as one’s own. 

This distinction between personal and impersonalized dealings 
is illustrated by the difference between the business dealings be- 
tween the members of this community as compared with the 
dealings with outsiders. When money or other commodity is 
loaned to a member of the group no interest is charged. Profits 
are foregone and transactions are made on a mutual aid rather 
than on a bargain-driving basis. 

Mr. A. was about to sell a cow to a stranger in town, at a 
price of one hundred and fifty dollars. But when he learned 


1Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922, pp. 23-24. 
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that Mr. B. might want to buy the cow Mr. A. notified the pro- 
spective purchaser that he could not have her and instead sold 
her to Mr. B. for one hundred dollars. | 

Mr. R. has no children and his nephews have all the land 
they need. He owned eighty acres near the edge of the settle- 
ment for which he was offered $175 per acre by an outsider. He 
took some time to consider the offer and in the meantime learned 
that Mr. T., a member of the congregation, wanted some land for 
his son. Mr. R. sold the land to Mr. T. for $125 an acre. 

For several years these farmers had been advised by the man- 
ager of an elevator company to keep an account of their labor 
for each other. This year they decided to try keeping such rec- 
ords and called a meeting for the purpose of settling balances. 
After the checks had been made to equalize accounts, one of 
the audience said: “Well, neighbors, I never thought we’d come 
to this! Pretty soon Ill be paying my neighbors to give me a 
lift into town and the frau will be buying a shoot off the geran- 
ium plant. No sir, it’s nonsense. The elevators can keep accounts 
if they want to; but we are neighbors and not in business with 
each other.’”’ All gave hearty assent, destroyed their checks, 
shook hands and moved toward the cars parked in the lane. , 

About 1902 a commercial telephone line was built in this vicin- 
ity. In a few years it was bankrupted and the property deterio- 
rated. Some of the men from the settlement formed a company 
and gave each member a portion of the line to repair, installed 
instruments and assigned a small annual rental. One vote was 
given each member of the company, irrespective of the number 
of shares of stock he owned. If families find it difficult to pay 
the rental, they are exempted from payment but are not deprived 
_ of the use of the phone. All of the eighty-two families have the 
use of the phone. 

The equipment bought by one person is placed at the services 
of all members of the group. Things may be “borrowed” from 
the store in the sense that a debtor relation is incurred; but no 
such specific obligation is implied in these neighborly exchanges. 
The obligation or debtorship incurred is felt to be to the whole 
group, which assumes responsibility for the welfare of its mem- 
bers. Lending is regarded as a matter of course, as it is between 
family members. In this neighborhood there are as yet only four 
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persons who have trucks for hauling; but members of the con- 
gregation have no hesitancy in asking for the loan of these 
machines. Mr. R. had just purchased a new car, keeping his old 
one, which was still in good repair, for rougher use. Mr. T. 
asked the use of Mr. R.’s old car. But Mr. R. insisted on lend- 
ing the new one, stating that if his new car was too good for 
his neighbors he did not see much use in having it. 

‘When someone wants to shell corn he goes to the phone, gives 
the line call, announces the fact to all and receives the offer of 
help. When someone wants any article from town but does not 
find it convenient to go, he gives the line call, and asks if any- 
one is going to town. There is sure to be someone going and 
instruction is given. The goods are purchased and delivered to 
the house, even though it may be out of the way to do so. When 
someone wants to go to town and the family car is in use or 
the individual desiring to go does not drive a car, he simply 
inquires over the phone if anyone is going and it is usually not 
long until he gets a reply that he is welcome to “ride along.” 

A loss to one is considered a loss to all. Consequently all are 
concerned at its repairment, as will be seen by the following 
examples. Mrs. P. had lost all her spring chicks, due to a fire 
in the brooder house. Several mornings later, when she went 
to do her chores, she found the shed full of chickens of a differ- 
ent breed supplied by her neighbors. She did not feel as if she 
were accepting charity; she took it as an expression of the good 
will of her neighbors and she knew that she would in some way 
repay them or other neighbors for their help. 

Mr. K. lost all his four cows when a wind storm buried them 
under the straw stack. His farm was small and the earnings | 
were not sufficient to permit of a purchase of four cows at once. 
He bought two cows at a neighborly price. One day when he 
returned from church, he found two heifers in his lot. He had 
an idea to whom they belonged, and thought that they might 
have been lost. When he telephoned his neighbors, everyone 
professed to know nothing about these cattle. He then under- 
stood, and made a public statement of thanks to those who did 
the good deed. This seems a rather casual way to receive a gift 
worth a hundred dollars; but a child says no more than that for 
his benefits received from his parents. Mr. K. knows that he 
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can repay the donor by helping someone else whose need is 
greater than his own. 

Such practices indicate a solidary social group. When a 
person is sick or in trouble this is regarded as a matter of com- 
munity concern. An announcement of sickness promptly brings 
whatever help is needed. Mr. M. B. was ill for eighteen months. 
During this time his farm of one hundred and ten acres was 
managed entirely by the freely given labor of his neighbors. His 
fields were plowed, his crops put in and harvests gathered as 
efficiently as were those on any other farm in the community. 
The house is cared for in the same way. Mr. M. B. is recovering, 
the doctor says, due to the fact that he had time to stay in bed 
and receive the care he needed over a long enough period to effect 
a cure. 

Mrs. T. has been critically sick of cancer for ten months. It 
is known that she can never recover. Her family of young 
children is being kept together by the neighbors, who take turns 
in spending the day with her. Sometimes older girls go for most 
of the day and do the work and look after the mother and chil- 
dren. Neighbors canned her fruit this summer and did all routine 
work. They will continue to care for her until death releases her 
from pain. Some of these neighbors are relatives, it is true, but 
they are not in attendance any more than are others of the con- 
gregation. 

In the neighborhood there is an old bachelor who provides a 
home for a feeble-minded lad. Since the man is sick most of 
the time and able to be out only in good weather and to do light 
tasks, his neighbors help him farm twenty acres. The women in 
the settlement clean his house as often as necessary, sew, mend 
and wash for him and the lad who lives with him. The man 
never lacks for cheer. His neighbors visit him often and pass 
the evening playing rook and talking over old times. At Christ- 
mas time he remembers all of the children in the church with 
some small gifts that he has made during the year. 

The sense of obligation thus precludes the giving of charity 
as a form of aid. Indeed there can be no such thing as “charity” 
in a primary group, so long as it retains this intimate organiza- 
tion. Members accept help in one way or another as a right, not 
as charity. In so doing this group has approached the ideals at 
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which modern relief systems are aiming. Jn this as in other 
well-ordered primary groups dependency does not result in 
pauperism, but in an effort to prove worthy of the help given 
by becoming self-supporting as soon as possible. This may be 
seen by their treatment of the following cases. 

One boy in the group had been crippled by infantile paralysis 
and was unable to follow the traditional occupation of farming. 
A meeting was held in the church to discuss his condition and 
it was decided to establish him in a small store in the trading 
village. Accordingly, a store building was selected and the neigh- 
bors cleaned and painted the building. The father financed the 
business and the people patronize the store. They take all of 
their products there and sell to him for less than they could 
obtain by selling elsewhere. 

One young woman married an outsider against the advice of 
the group. The man was known to be a shiftless fellow who had 
worked on the railroad. Although he was of German origin he 
- was not a Frisian. After their marriage, he rented a forty-acre 
strip from one of the men in the colony. No one called on the 
members of this family, but neighbors anticipating their wants 
anonymously supplied coal, wood, and groceries and sent shoes 
and clothing to the children. 

The husband deserted just after the fourth child was born. 
There were some notes due at the bank and he was greatly in 
debt. The neighbors then stepped in. The wife and children 
were taken home by one family until permanent arrangements 
for them could be made. A man, who had retired from active 
farming, had a vacant six-room house in the village. He offered 
to give the house rent-free for as many years as it was needed, 
if the people would repair it. Accordingly it was not only paint- 
ed and repaired but also papered and amply furnished; and the 
woman and her family were moved into it. 

The woman told the neighbors that she wanted to take in 
washings and earn part of the cost but they would not hear of 
it. They told her it was much more her Christian duty to stay 
at home and to raise the children and teach them to do right. 
The woman relates: 


I was about the most unhappy woman in the world after it all 
turned out the way it did. They moved us to the village and we 
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lived there fourteen years. In all that time we never wanted for 
anything that it was right for us to have. When we got there every- 
thing was ready. In the house was the nicest furniture I had ever 
seen and everything was clean. The drawers were stocked with new 
sheets and towels and everything like that in them. There were 
dishes in the cupboard and the pantry and cellar were filled with 
food of all kinds, canned fruits and vegetables, jam and jelly, pickles, 
potatoes, meat fried down, everything one could need or want. For 
awhile they brought me a gallon of milk every day but in the summer 
they gave me a cow, as there was plenty of free pasture and the 
boys could take the cow over and bring it home. They gave me 
chickens and I sold eggs, besides having all we needed. They clothed 
the children and me. When they would meet to sew they made the 
clothes for us and they sent for things from the mail order houses. 
When the boy there was big enough, he worked for the people in 
the summer time. I wanted him to do it for nothing but they paid 
him and put it in the bank for him because they said he might need 
it when he grew up. They had already paid off all the debts my 
husband had made. It was over six hundred dollars. I never knew 
who did that. 

When Rolf (my oldest son) was eighteen they heard of a store 
in Iowa that had been for sale. Mr. R. went out to see about it and 
came back and said that it was the thing for us. So they sent Rolf 
out there and gave him the money to start out with. He made it pay 
and then sent for us and we were moved out there. Rolf then became 
connected with the elevator there and I baked pies for a restaurant 
and the other children worked for me and went to school. Annie 
went to business college and then she got a job in the bank. Rolf 
has wanted to pay back the money for my husband's debts but no one 
will tell us who paid them. It was the same about all the help we got. 
No one knows anything about it. The children are all getting along. 
The youngest is in high school and he says he wants to be an electri- 
cal engineer. We are trying to get ready to send him to the univer- 
sity and I think we can do it as he can get a job and help himself 
too. Yes, if you have lived away in a city all your life you have 
never known what a neighbor is nor what it means to have neighbors 
like we had. We owe our lives to them. That is why I tell the young 
people out here who are beginning to be ashamed of their folks that 
_ they ought to be glad they live in a place like this. 


The intimate relations and sense of responsibility carry with 
them the fact that the doings of each are a concern to the others. 
Things which otherwise might be trivial thus become objects of 
conversation. The telephone system which enters these eighty- 
two homes and no others aids in this sharing of interests and 
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dispensing of information: “I heard over the phone that Harm 
sold his corn,” or “I heard over the phone that Ed’s folks are 
coming to your house Sunday.” The daily commonplaces are 
of interest to the neighbors and no one thinks of resenting it. 
Everyone’s ring is known to everyone else. Even the children 
know the rings before they go to school. In families where there 
are enough members to make it possible, someone is usually 
stationed at the phone. Some of the younger set arrange to con- 
verse over the phone at set times without giving the ring. No one 
thinks of resenting or even taking into account the fact that 
others are listening to the conversation. When the ring is too 
weak to extend to the party called, one is always sure of help; 
someone who is nearer will repeat the call and wait for the 
answer. Special church meetings are announced over the tele- 
phone. The “line ring” is six long rings and when this signal 
comes everybody goes to the telephones and the announcement 
is given. 

Very few families have moved out of the settlement, but 
when this has occurred, the support and mutual aid of this pri- 
mary group have been shown in additional ways. The B. family 
was planning to move to a new place about twenty miles away. 
During the entire period of a half year prior to the impending 
move everyone talked about it. The women contributed some 
pieces of hand work to the new home. Everyone seemed to be 
depressed by the thought that the next Christmas the B. family 
would not be with them. When the time came for the move, the 
neighbors had already made several trips to the new place. They 
had painted, papered, and repaired the house and improved the 
subsidiary buildings without any thought of personal repayment. 
The family was moved in trucks belonging to the neighbors; and 
several of the young people went along for a few days to see 
them settled in the new home. 

The S. family decided to go to a town twenty-five miles away 
and take over the management of a grain elevator. Mr. S. was 
criticised for moving his family among strangers. Mrs. S. could 
hardly reconcile herself to the fact of leaving her neighbors. 
Every time the departure was mentioned she wept. The neigh- 
bors moved the furniture, several of them going ahead to help 
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in redecorating the house and preparing it for occupancy. The 
following letter, written by Mrs. S. soon after the family had 
moved, throws light on the Sip AiCa es of participation in a 
social group. 


Dear Neighbors: This letter is for all of you and you can read 
it over the phone if you want to do it before Sunday. You have no 
idea how lonesome it is here. The people are nice to me but I can- 
not go to the door because my face is so red from crying. The house 
is very nice but I could come back and live in the barn among the 
dear neighbors and then I should be much happier. Never do I hear 
the dear language except when the children talk to me. John is 
never at home, as there is so much to be done and we cannot afford 
to have any help yet until the business begins to come in. That will 
be after corn shelling and that is a long time to wait. 

Johnny started to school. He had to go back to the first grade 
because he is so bashful that he did not read. The teacher came to 
see me and she is very nice. 

Well, dear neighbors, when are you coming to see me? I live 
for that time. It is like a wilderness here. John wants that I should 
go to church so I am going to go this Sunday. He bought me a store 
dress the other day because he says that town people have to look 
like that. The church is English. I do not understand that so well but 
if it is the word of God I am lucky to find even that so far away 
from my dear home. 


So strong is the feeling of identification that all dislike any- 
thing which savors of social differentiation. The pastor relates, 
“There had never been a choir in the church and I thought it 
a good thing to have one. No one came to the meeting that I 
announced for the purpose. They do not want to step out ahead 
of any of the others and was no choir has ever been formed in 
the church. 

“One time the death of a member necessitated the electing 
of a trustee to fill his place. Every eligible man was named 
before I succeeded in getting the lists closed. The one elected 
won by a margin of four votes. He was very apologetic as he 
stepped out and faced his neighbors. He begged them not to 
think that he had put himself forward, that he was simply there 
to do as the Lord asked him.” 

These are examples of the attitudes and action of a primary 
group. The old religious idea of “saving a soul” takes on social 
meaning in a primary social organization. The phrase may be 
interpreted from the standpoint of the person’s place in the group 
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and of the protection of the personality against disorganization. 
By this means the individual continues to act as a person in his 
obligations toward others. To be sure, these intimate loyalties 
extend to a limited group. But this is true of all peoples. In a 
mobile population such obligations are usually restricted to the 
family or even the immediate marriage group. 


CHAPTER Vi 
RELATIONS WITH OUTSIDERS 


Dealings with outsiders lack the cordiality and freedom which 
characterize the relations between group members. Variations 
in these responses form an objective criterion of the degree of 
strangeness or, obversely, of intimacy. Because these responses 
have considerable permanency, we may assume the existence of 
“attitudes.” These differential responses and attitudes may be 
noted with reference to pastors, tenants, servants, teachers, and 
trades people. 7 

All the pastors of this congregation have been non-Frisian in 
training; and for this as well as other reasons have been in, but 
not of, the group. Since the clergyman and his family have been 
differentiated from the rest of the community they have been 
immune from some of its regulations. His children dance in 
their home and the congregation consider it to be the pastor’s 
business solely. His daughters bobbed their hair as soon as the 
mode began. His children have usually acquired higher educa- 
tion. In both respects they led their parishioners by a period of 
several years. When the members of his family come into the 
church they scatter throughout the congregation and rotate or 
change their seats on successive Sundays in order not to seem 
aloof or partial. Although the pastor is conceded to be on a 
plane above the members of his congregation he is very careful 
to appear never to notice this fact. He is indeed a caretaker and 
leader of his flock. He never tries to use his own authority in 
going against a custom in the group, but is allowed a voice 
when no one else would be heard. 

There is but one non-Frisian tenant family in the district. 
When they came to the community they lived in a house occupied 
by a former member of the congregation. After they had been 
there a few days the telephone was taken out, the only expla- 
nation given being that no one but stockholders had phones and 
there were no more shares to be had. This misrepresentation of 
facts is readily understood as an attempt to maintain solidarity. 
No instances of misrepresentations in neighborhood relations 
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could be found. It is evident that only members share in the © 
intimate life of the group. However these newcomers were well 
treated. Visits were made to get acquainted and the ordinary 
amenities were shown gradually. The children, who first were 
left out of the play group at school, soon mastered the language 
and now associate freely with the other children. 

Thus besides the regular means of entering the group by 
birth, members may be assimilated into it. Only a few have been 
completely absorbed into the flats settlement by the second of 
these methods. Two cases of marriage into the group will be 
noted. One of these is the case of a Swedish woman who had 
come into a home to care for the wife during a long and fatal 
illness. After three years the widower married the housekeeper. 
The community approved of this marriage. The second wife has 
in every way been taken into the life of the group, though ref- 
erences are still made to the fact that this family is different 
from others. One child of this second marriage, a member of 
the third generation, and now a man with a family says. “I 
don’t know whether it is just my imagination or not, but I have 
always seen some difference in the actions of my neighbors 
toward us. I have never known any other ways than the ways of 
the people here, and I do not feel strange or out of place. The 
children at school once told me that I was not really German 
at all—that my mother was a Swede, and I have always remem- 
bered that. It made no difference in their treatment of me, but 
I have never forgotten it.” 

The other case is that of a school teacher who married a 
widower. He was considerably demoralized as evidenced by 
drunkenness and neglect of his children. He was virtually cast 
_ off by the congregation, though he was still conceded formal 
connection with the church. The teacher effected a reformation 
in the man and their marriage was regarded with favor by the 
community. The wife is completely accepted and many com- 
ments are heard as to the way she has improved the home that 
was once nearly wrecked. The group controls had failed; and 
when the methods of the stranger succeeded, she was accepted. 
Aside from those cases and the one discussed in the preceding 
chapter there have been no other marriages with non-Frisians 
in this congregation. 
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Another class of outsiders who may remain for a longer or 
shorter time is the teachers. Since it has not been in the tradi- 
tions to foster higher education, teachers cannot be supplied 
locally ; they must be sent in from the outside. These come with 
attitudes which are fixed in advance by prevailing aversions for 
unfamiliar cultures. 

Suspicion on each side fosters attitudes of caution. The Fri- 
sians stay largely to themselves as do other people; their language 
is not understood even by other Germans; they are unobtrusive, 
and work thriftily on civil holidays but not on church holidays. 
They are never seen at Farm Bureau meetings. Some of them 
wear old-fashioned clothes. They do not come to the polls to 
vote. But in most of these respects they do not differ from other 
people. For example, non-voting is widespread; but this neglect 
is generally thought of as an individual trait, since it is not asso- 
ciated with some other trait that has already been made into a 
symbol of a distinctive social group. The same may be said about 
the other items. It is only because these ways are made into 
symbols of a social group that they are felt to be significant. 

At some points of contacts between the two cultures, friction 
may arise, especially in respect to conduct not reduced to a con- 
tractual relation. Rules made by outsiders without regard for 
the traditions and values of the local group are ill-adapted to 
local needs. Some materials for the schoolroom such as colored 
pencils, seem to be irrelevant; for children are sent to school to 
work rather than to play. Because the teacher knows only Eng- 
lish she cannot understand the speech of the beginners and they 
cannot understand hers, in so far as only the Frisian dialect is 
spoken in the children’s homes. The new teacher, who is usually 
a beginner, may be given orders to forbid the use of the home 
language on the school grounds. A clash between unlike folk- 
ways follows. In rare cases, the militant teacher may seem to 
carry her point for a time. The home dialect is not spoken, at 
least not above a whisper, on the school grounds; but neither is 
English spoken. In such instances no amount of coaxing will 
start games or cause any participation whatever. 

Narratives of teachers’ experiences illustrate this personalized 
clash of cultures. One writes: 


Just before I started to teach, the county superintendent told 
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me that I was going into a very difficult school. His first command- 
ment was to insist upon the English language at school at all times, 
and within a month after school started the children were to be 
examined by an official from the office to see that they knew the 
important patriotic songs, the ‘Creed of an American’ and the pre- 
amble to the Constitution. The children from the third grade on 
were to know Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg Address.’ Since this was my 
first school, I thought it possible. I went early to the schoolhouse 
that first morning. It was immaculate. 

I lived at the home of Mrs. X. as all the teachers had done since 
the founding of the school. Country life and its inconveniences 
were not new to me and I liked the beautiful hospitality that I found 
here. I was so busy organizing the school and trying to get my 
beginners lined up that I did nothing about the superintendent’s 
commands. I decided that I needed the help of the older children in 
understanding the youngest pupils. I saw that if I forbade the chil- 
dren to use their vernacular I could never get at them in any way. 
However, after I started teaching the children to read, I became 
independent of this help in school. The older children helped the 
little ones at home and they were soon telling me things in frag- 
mentary English. I thought I could get along this way, introducing 
the flag ceremonies as part of the opening exercises, teaching Amer- 
ican patriotic songs among others, and so on, but the school office 
would have none of that. I must fill them full of Americanism to 
the bitter end. I must make them love America by coercion. So I 
began. 

The change in action toward me was not long in coming. Mrs. 
X. began to leave me to myself more. I was treated very politely. 
After the meal the members of the family left for other parts of 
the house or farm. I had nothing to do but go to my room. I went 
down for supper and breakfast. The family became more and more 
polite. One day I came home from school to find a stove in my room, 
with a good fire. On top the stove was a bucket of water and on the 
stand a wash bowl. That meant that I was to do all but eat in my 
room. I did. 

At school the children, who had been ‘crazy’ about me, stayed 
in little knots, staring silently, and whispering to each other. They 
were never troublesome in school. One morning when I got down 
to breakfast, the family had finished, and the table was nicely set 
with one place service. That day I dismissed school early and carried 
my resignation to the secretary of the board. I told him that I was 
heartbroken. He told me that they were good Americans without all 
the flag talk. 

This was about Christmas time. A few mornings later I was 
surprised to find a package of three letters of recommendation in the 
mail—one written by each of the school directors. In three weeks 
I had found another school. A further surprise awaited me at the 
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end of the month when a check for three weeks salary was sent me 
to cover the time of-idleness ! 

This narrative shows the effect of carrying into a personal 
situation attitudes conceived in a formalistic sense of strange- 
ness. The first tendency of forceful coercion in the teacher gave 
way to a feeling of personal appreciation. The all-or-none prin- 
ciple of the official however disrupted the process of reciprocal 
assimilation. The official attitude offended the self-respect of 
the group. The manner in which the teacher’s changed relation 
was indicated is significant. The hostess’s actions symbolized 
the group’s awakened sense of self-respect protesting against 
unjust imputations. When asked why the teacher had resigned, 
a board member said: “The children do not like anything that 
the parents don’t want them to like. This teacher was insulting 
us and making it seem we were not good citizens and that we 
were ignorant.” 

This superintendent used the false method of decuiturization 
policy practiced by European monarchs, in attempting to change 
things in ways which are incompatible with their essential nature. 
He proceeded by negation rather than by substitution. Thus he 
failed to achieve his purpose because, as John Dewey once said, 
in order to teach any new thing successfully, one must not run 
counter to the emotional set of the individual or group to whom 
it is offered. 

A similar mistake was made by another teacher, who though 
she managed to keep school till the end of the term, was tactless 
from the beginning. She had no appreciation of the significance 
of social groups with their distinctive folkways, as is shown by 
the account of her experience in the community. She wrote: 


I was full of notions about educating the parents through the 
children, and I came out here with a condescending attitude toward 
the farm population in general and unfamiliar customs in particular. 
Life has taught me a lot since. I started the thing by trying to organ- 
ize a parent-teachers club. When I issued invitations to the parents 
they all came, thinking something was wrong at the school. The idea 
did not go over. They heartily disapproved of using the school for 
any but the school purposes and programs at Christmas and a box 
social in the fall. After about six weeks the parents began expressing 
wonder at the fact that the first graders did not know their letters. 
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However, when the children were actually demonstrating their ability 
to read by sound and by sight, the parents said it was all right. Even 
so, they saw to it that they were taught letters at home. 

Most trouble came when I insisted upon organizing the play 
group and saw no sense in segregating the boys and girls on the school 
ground. They all walked home together and played together outside 
of school, so I saw no reason why they should not be put together 
on the playgrounds, and said that it was time the people were 
waking up; for other schools did not segregate the children. Things 
drifted on, however, till the end of the term. I never visited among 
the people. I tried to change the children’s table manners by talking 
about the subject at school and telling them they should teach others 
not to eat with a knife. All the time I was there I was half angry and 
wholly defiant in attitude. I never conceded that I was wrong. 

This letter is expressive of a familiar attitude; for the fact 
of ethnocentrism is universal. Barring cases where prestige ob- 
viously enters, the ways of an individual’s set, class, or group, are 
preferred to any others. There seem to be but few exceptions to 
this, whether in savage or in modern life. This sentiment is 
represented in organized form as chauvinism and the disregard 
for other folkways. Various tribes designate themselves by words 
meaning ‘men’; other groups are placed lower in the animal scale. 
The fact that others are different is felt to imply that they are 
inferior. 

“T guess,’’ writes one former teacher, “that I did not mind my 
own business. I was anxious to make an impression upon the 
county superintendent because I was under the impression that 
his recommendation had more weight than the judgment of the 
local board members who because of their little education could 
have no idea of what good teaching was. That was where I was 
fooled. They did not seem to care so much how or what the 
children learned as they did how the teachers acted in the district. 
I had to watch my step as I had never thought it necessary to do 
before.” , 

The attitudes toward those outsiders who are in the group 
are obviously distinct. As long as the contractual relation with 
members of the community is maintained the social machinery 
runs smoothly. However when the role assigned is not main- 
tained, friction is likely to arise. The teacher, for example, enters 
the group in a formal capacity. Her niche is carved for her. The 
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school is an accepted institution and the teacher, as long as her 
behavior is confined to her appropriate function, is not patently 
a disturbing factor, any more than the automobile salesman or 
the chicken buyer who comes out from town. However, if the 
auto salesman should start to rebuild the garage, or the chicken 
peddler should insist upon carrying the hen house to the front 
yard, their performance would be felt to be incompatible with 
their ostensible role. 

Various contacts with the outside world are necessitated by 
business. These dealings are formal and contractual, as is true 
of the competitive world generally. Toward strangers the at- 
titude prevails that “business is business,” and that it is best 
to exclude all personal obligations. In dealing with outsiders the 
Frisians ask and receive the market price, while in group deal- 
ings prices are largely determined by the individual’s needs and 
economic status. Almost all market purchases are paid for in 
cash at the time of delivery. The Frisians avoid incurring debts 
and dislike credit purchases. If, in an emergency, such a credit 
transaction is essential, they speak of it as borrowing. For ex- 
ample, one of the community stated. “I forgot to take enough 
money along today so I had to borrow some gas at the station.” 
This expression is regularly used to describe a “charge account.” 
It is not the translation of an idiom from the home language, but 
is expressive of the attitude toward business dealing. To buy 
is to receive in exchange for payment; otherwise, the article is 
“borrowed.” This, in general, is the attitude of the older mem- 
bers of the group. 

Deferred payments for luxuries have not hitherto been in- 
dulged in at all, and other credit purchases are very recent. Auto- 
mobiles are paid for by cash when purchased, as are radios, 
pianos, and furniture. The first man to buy a piece of farm 
machinery on the payment plan was severely censured. That 
was in 1924*° and he was one of the third generation. Since 
then there have been five tractors, three binders, and a small 
amount of other farm machinery bought on the payment plan. 
In no case has the New Year found any member of this group 
in debt to an outsider. When this seems about to happen, the 
neighbors advance the money to discharge the obligation. It is 
in the traditions of the group that the New Year shall be started 
debt-free toward all outside the primary group. 


CHARLE Ra VAL 
GROUP ORGANIZATION 


Social organization may be thought of as a system of estab- 
lished practices which direct or regularize the conduct incidental 
- to living together. These collective practices which differentiate 
one people from others, although sometimes regarded as “pecul- 
iar” or “backward” by those outside, tend to be laden with pos- 
itive values to the group. In this study the language, church and 
folkways are especially important in solidifying the relations 
between the individuals and in exercising control over them. 

The East Frisian language is a carrier of traditions and 
differentiates these people from the environing cultures in 
America as it had done in the old world. This language is one 
of the Low German dialects. Because its use is restricted to one 
province, it serves to differentiate this people from other Ger- 
mans in Illinois almost as much as from English speaking neigh- 
bors. When asked concerning High German neighbors, one of 
our informants replied: “Oh, yes, I guess they are German, but 
they might as well be French. They do not belong to us—they 
speak a different language. We are from Frisia and our language 
is different.” 

Although their language gad served as a bond of unity to 
these people for three generations, its use is gradually subsiding. 
This fact had been noted before the World War. The English 
language was spoken at the Efglish school and was the language 
of business, where increased contacts rendered the home lan- 
guage useless. The Frisians were thus becoming gradually 
identified with their new environment. There is no evidence that 
they thought of themselves as anything but Americans until sus- 
picion rested upon them during the war. Their conduct was 
above reproach even from the standpoint of a war psychosis. 
They answered the draft, volunteered for service, bought Liberty 
Bonds, did their part in every drive for loans and for Red Cross 
work. However, in the course of the war attention was called to 
their native language. They were held in suspicion and put under 
surveillance. Even the use of their own language in their homes 
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was regarded with hostility. Under these conditions their lan- 
guage became a symbol of self-respect. People who had begun 
to speak English among themselves reverted to the mother lan- 
guage and even the men who had entirely abandoned its use on 
the street again spoke it in the towns, where they went to trade. 

A similar reaction was found in the use of the English lan- 
guage at school. Previous to these incidents the public school 
had been accepted as meaning English speech. The group had 
grown used to the public school and had fitted it into a definite 
place in their relation with the environing population. The past 
was receding quite unobtrusively. A person who taught this rural 
school during 1910-1914 said that many of the children spoke 
English when they first came to school. Nothing was ever said 
about their speaking one language or the other and they seemed 
to expect to speak English at school. In 1916 when this same 
teacher came to finish the term remaining after the resignation 
of another teacher, she noted that children at play spoke German. 
This reaction was due to the effort to save self-respect in the 
face of the unjust attack and the offense to their integrity and 
loyalty. When adverse attention was called to their vernacular, 
they defended their status by the same methods that have been 
used in many other similar situations. 

Another group symbol, serving as a means of organization, 
is the church. The term “our congregation” is a more frequent 
mark of identification than the language; for it is a smaller divi- 
sion of the language group and_.a still more intimate label of 
group identification. A division dating from 1880 made two 
congregations of the language group. This division is not dis- 
cernible in the functioning of the group when viewed from the 
outside. It is an internal differentiation. When any issue is at 
stake which concerns the group, inclusive of the two congrega- 
tions, action is taken by the two groups jointly. But the “con- 
gregation” is the center and circumference of many activities 
which are carried on in common. It constitutes what C. H. 
Cooley called a “primary group.” 

The church here has little importance as an organ of the 
theological doctrine; it is rather a focal point of organization 
and control, its regulative functions in many ways surpassing 
those of the family. The pastor finds it unnecessary and un- 
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profitable to raise doctrinal points in his sermons because the 
people are not interested in the theological disputes. He confines 
his sermons to the things in which the people are interested: their 
prosperity, sickness and health, the land and its products, the 
blessings of God. He has learned, too, to chastise the people 
for their sins and lapses in daily living. They expect the church 
~ to comfort them in trouble, to exhort them in their indifference, 
to point out the sources of their happiness and prosperity. It 
blesses them in marriage, congratulates them in birth, receives 
their dust into its keeping when the last acre has been plowed 
and the patient soul has left the family fireside. 

The church, then, is a social institution and as such is a 
carrier of culture and a means of control. It is said by some 
students that the best functioning churches everywhere are 
approaching this role in attempting to organize community life. 
In this church all important problems in regard to the community 
are discussed. The purchase of the first automobile was the 
occasion for an accounting from its owner. He was made to 
show that he had not mortgaged his land in order to buy the 
car. He was warned to use it in the right way and the action 
was condoned. In this manner the church functions directly as 
an agent for appraising relative values. 

Hitherto it was the gateway by which all overt changes en- 
tered. This does not mean that it is accountable for the change 
in folkways; for changes occur in spite of it. During most of 
the history of this community, the church has regulated the form 
of dress on some ceremonial occasions, especially at confirmation, 
concerning which controversies sometimes arose. In 1918 the 
girls had decided to depart from the traditional black garb and to 
wear white. The notion was opposed by the elders, but white 
dresses were worn at confirmation. At the present time many 
types and colors of dresses are worn for this ceremony and no 
comment is heard except surmises as to the cost of the ensemble. 
The church stood against bobbed hair for several years. Finally 
the problem was solved in a natural way. As children grew up 
they retained the childish practice, thus introducing the style 
unobtrusively. 

The children study their catechism about the kitchen table 
after the evening’s work is done, the housewife translating the 
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High German of the church into the home language so that the 
children may understand the words of the book. When the 
English language was introduced into the confirmation services, 
the older people said it did not seem like church anymore. 

A third means of group identification and unity is afforded 
“by the folkways—the seemingly casual, uniform ways of doing 
things which characterize a people. Folkways are noted in all 
aspects of life. Several distinctive folkways in the home economy 
of the East Frisians are apparent. For example, the method of 
preparing food is a behavior way brought down from the past. 
Among these people the setting of the table, the prevailing man- 
ner of cooking (oven-browned dishes) and the arrangement of 
utensils are distinctive features of their common life. Another 
item of this home economy is the use of the back door as the 
place of entrance by all comers. The arrangement of all of the 
houses in the settlement makes this the most convenient way 
to enter, since the back door faces the lane and a walk leads 
through the gate to the back door. Although custom in East 
Friesland prescribes a front door, it does not prescribe the path 
or walk leading to it. In the old country a garden is planted over 
the whole space in front of the house. Here the yard is not so 
used, but the culture item is otherwise much the same; for the 
front door is seldom used for anything except as a means of get- 
ting out to scrub the porches and wash the windows. The “par- 
lor” is used only on rare occasions but always at Christmas and 
on the Sundays when the minister comes to dinner. 

Another interesting custom is the possession of a “hope 
chest” or bridal room, a space allotted to the girls of the house 
for storing their future household equipment. Either a compart- 
ment in the gable of the house, as in the old country, or a room 
(often a front room on the ground floor) may be reserved for 
this purpose. Here girls of the family place the dishes and linen 
which are given them as Christmas presents as early as their 
eighth year. Later, larger pieces of equipment such as sideboards, 
dressers, and chairs are added by the family. Except in cases 
where there is a large family on the husband’s side and there 
are no boys on the wife’s side of the family, the husband’s 
family furnishes the house, the land, the kitchen stove, beds, and 
other prescribed items, at the time of miarriage. 


+ 
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Culture items such as the division of labor in the home and 
other aspects of family life, ceremonials, and proverbs, may also 
be noted as folkways which give predictability to conduct and 
help to integrate the ways of each individual with those of others. 

Customs concerning the division of labor in the home have 
been inherited from the past. Women do not milk, churn, sepa- 
_ rate milk when the separator is run by hand, nor carry in the coal. 
They do take care of the chickens as a matter of course, even 
on occasions when the men are idle. During house cleaning, 
nothing save heavy lifting is done by the men. The women do 
the papering, painting, and cutting and laying the linoleum. They 
may also paint the house or help in husking corn, but they never 
go to the elevator with a load of corn, oats, or wheat. However 
these traditional assignments of duties are showing conformity 
to the vicinal folkways. , 

A high degree of mutuality and cooperation exists between 
the husband and wife. When there is an important question to 
be settled the wife is consulted about it and especially when the 
issue is of any interest to her. The remodelling of houses, for 
example, is distinctly controlled by her preferences. It is cus- 
tomary for the women in this community to have charge of 
their own spending money and to control the returns from the 
produce sold. Though their money is largely kept for their own 
use, it is always on call if needed. Expenditures for textbooks 
and other school equipment usually come out of this fund. 

Between members of the family, as well as between friends, 
demonstrations of affection are considered in poor taste. Between 
friends long absent the usual form of greeting is merely a hand- 
shake. The person has simply come home and the thing they 
want most is to hear him talk. Babies are cared for without 
any fuss whatever. They are handled with a thought for their 
proper conditioning from the beginning. There is no playtime 
about the dressing process. After a child has begun to walk he © 
is not fondled or caressed. 

Nevertheless, reciprocal respect and regard for each other’s 
interest exist between parents and children. Young people are 
not managed so much by exhortation as by a long process of 
control. Children rarely answer back to an elder and in case 
this is done they are not whipped but are told that they have 
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disgraced themselves, that if a neighbor knew of their wrong 
doing he would think they were strangers. Even while children 
are still unable to walk they never receive a piece of bread from 
the table without permission nor would they think of helping 
themselves at the cupboard without asking leave to do so. 

This respect for the authority and wisdom of parents is 
continued into adulthood. Marriage of a young person is not 
felt to constitute a break with this relation to parents. It is 
common for a grown son with a family to ask advice of the 
father before any important move is made. For example a mer- 
chant narrates: ‘Mr. X., a man of about forty-five, came in to 
look at a new tractor. He was well pleased with it and I had 
made him a good price on it. These fellows always pay cash. 
I expected any moment to be asked to deliver the machine. But 
when everything seemed to be settled he said, ‘Well, we'll see 
what pa says about it.’ I told him that if money was the question, 
his note was solid gold to me. He assured me, however, that 
money was not the question. I just surmised that he was going 
to ask the old man about it and maybe he’d think the son didn’t 
need a new tractor. Sure enough, he came back the next Saturday 
afternoon and the old man was with him. They looked it all over 
and talked in Low German awhile. Finally the son came in and 
handed me a check with his own name signed to it and told me 
to deliver the machine the next Monday.” 

The children are taught to prefer home to any other place. 
When they contemplate moving, they are in the habit of think- 
ing how it will affect the family. In turn, the family stands by 
the child as long as he asks its protection. 

Ceremonials which belong to certain occasions are an impor- 
tant item in providing occasions for participation in collective 
behavior and facilitating corporate action. They are woven into 
various interests and needs. Also they may have reference to 
some value beyond the act itself. New Year’s visiting and court- 
ing collectively performed are among the observable ceremonies 
which are well grounded in traditions. 

. New Year’s celebrations extend over a period of seven days. 
These are designated as the First New Year’s Day, the Second 
New Year’s Day, and so forth. On the morning of the First 
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New Year’s Day the wife makes the New Year’s cakes, baking 
them on a pan resembling a waffle iron, except that there are no 
pits in it. The result is a plain thin, crisp cake, across which the 
greeting, “Happy New Year” is written in old Frisian script. 
These cakes are taken along on the afternoon of the First New 
Year’s Day, when the women start out with their husbands, 
_ married sons, and daughters-in-law to make calls. A few cakes 
are left at each house, one for each adult member of the family. 
Cakes are also eaten while the visit is made. These visits are 
short, as people want to make and to receive as many calls as 
possible in the seven-day period. Unconfirmed children do not 
participate in this social ceremony. 

Courting is guided by various ceremonies. Children may be 
tentatively promised to each other by their families, but the 
actual courting, nevertheless, is prescribed in the traditions. In 
the olden days before the horse and buggy became common, it 
is related, the young man walked up the lane to the house of the 
girl to whom he desired to pay his court and whistled at the 
gate. The man of the house then came out and after the two 
had talked for awhile the young man withdrew. If, while he 
was talking, he saw the girl of his choice come to the window 
and stay a few minutes, he would regard this as an invitation 
to come back a week later. If she came to the window and left 
immediately, the young man did not return. If he returned, and 
if the family approved of him, he was admitted to the house. 
While he sat and talked to the parents, the girl of his choice 
went about her household tasks. 

In another two weeks, the young man came to supper, which 
was known to have been prepared by the courted girl. At that 
time samples of her handiwork were also placed on display. If 
the young man was permitted to stay till midnight it was taken 
for granted that the couple had become engaged. From this time 
on the young people might visit each other twice a week, but 
it was formerly very unusual for the couple to go anywhere 
together. Little paired companionship existed until after mar- 
riage. Girls attending a party went in small groups and returned 
in the same manner; the younger fellows did likewise, although 
at the party all paired off. At the present time there is a little 
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more informality, but parents are still vigilant in maintaining 
collective sociability. The desire to modify this custom is pro- 
ducing tensions such as those reflected in documents quoted in 
a later chapter. 

Weddings are always celebrated by a dinner at the home of 
the groom. Thereafter the pair is escorted to the new home and 
the door is locked from the outside by the neighbors. The key 
is hung on a nail by the window so that the next morning it may 
be reached from the inside of the house. 

By means of marriage the status of both the man and the 
woman is changed. They sit in different places in the church. 
The man establishes a new family seat and the wife sits with 
the husband’s mother and family. After a girl is married, she 
no longer goes into the sitting room with her friends, but stays 
with the wives in the kitchen, since when neighbors meet, it is 
customary for the older women to stay in the kitchen and send 
the younger women into the sitting room. The husband, too, is 
expected to stay with the married men. 

The married person is held in higher esteem than the single 
person. To be single later than the usual age of marriage has 
hitherto been considered cause for commiseration; for such a 
person occupies an interstitial place in the group organization, 
He is too old to be in the younger group and he is not admitted 
into full status among the married. Though there is small place 
in the social system for an unmarried man, there has been even 
less provision for an unmarried woman, because this is a society 
where the family is really the basic unit; a person is either one 
of the heads of a family or a child in the family. There are no 
other classifications. 

Baptism, which is a ceremony of the church, has specific 
sociological significance. It admits the individual into the church 
to be protected until he shall arrive at the years of discretion 
and become confirmed. The rite of baptism gives the child his 
name. In the traditions of the group an illegitimate child is not 
baptized until some one will stand in place of father to him and 
give him a family name. This ceremony thus admits the child 
into the social group. 

Confirmation, though it is a religious ceremony, is symbolic 
of social adulthood and responsiblity. The age for confirmation 
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is about fourteen, though it is tacitly assumed that no immature . 
girl is confirmed; and the boy’s first man’s attire dates from his 
confirmation. This ceremony always comes on Palm Sunday, the 
first communion being taken at Easter Services. After confir- 
mation certain things are expected of the individual which were 
not called for before. The age of childhood is definitely past and 
the confirmed person is socially responsible with the parents for 
hospitality extended, for calls to be returned, and other cour- 
tesies. He enters into the world of adult duties as well as of 
adult privileges. The boy, provided his schooling is finished, is 
at Irberty to court his future wife and the girl is permitted to 
receive company. The boy also does his part in the exchange 
of labor and is permitted to sit with the older men in the church. 
Since he is expected at this time to have some plan whereby he 
can begin saving money for marriage, the family gives him a 
piece of land, the income from which is his own. He may also 
be permitted to leave the homeplace and hire out by the month 
if the father does not need his labor on the farm. The girls may 
hire out as maids to other members of the community who need 
someone as steady help. These are as yet only old couples whose 
own children are all married and gone; no one else employs a 
maid, for social differentiation on the basis of’leisure or of con- 
spicuous consumption does not exist in this group. 

Proverbs are vestiges of experiences and indicate attitudes 
and values which are factors in the control of conduct. They are 
convenient devices for recalling past judgments and for releasing 
in others these previously formed attitudes. The proverbs which 
follow are the ones most frequently used by the group. 

Some of these adages are clearly survivals of experience with 
the old world environment. “Don’t stake off more than you can 
jump over” is a metaphorical abstraction of experience in the 
old country, where the land is dissected by numerous ditches. 
The men, and some of the women, therefore, carry poles by 
which they vault across the ditch. To put one’s vaulting pole 
out too far is dangerous and lands one in the water. The next 
quotation also echoes experience in the old homeland, where 
taxes were levied according to means and if anyone showed signs 
of prosperity his tax was increased. “When the tax collector 
comes to the door the wife puts away the best dress for another 
time.” 
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Many of these proverbs refer to the Frisians’ love of home. 
In their opinion nothing is worse than to leave the homestead 
and go out into the strange world. This sentiment is anid by 
other non-mobile peoples. 


It is better to die in your own kitchen than to be mourned as 
dead by your family when you have left your home. 


When the sea wind blows, the salt will be smelt by the young men 
and the carrion by the old. 


Mothers’ tears can bring the son home but they cannot wash off 
the mud of travel. 


The ship rocks most on the journey out. 


Where love is around the fireside, the wind whistles softly out- 
side. 


Bad times make the hearthplace sweeter and good times keep the 
sons away. 

The love of the in-group is reflected in the adage that “wish- 
ing harm to a neighbor is equivalent to assaulting him.” There 
is also an expression in the language which means “to make a 
stranger of a neighbor is to murder him.” 

Work is esteemed as a virtue in Frisian traditions and there 
are many proverbs in its praise. The following are illustrative. 


The best grease for the plow is perspiration. 

The house is as good as the good wife and as bad as the lazy one. 
Beer is to be drunk when the work is done. 

The soil yields best where the sweat drops heaviest. 


When the sun shines on a man in bed it is the Sabbath or the 
fever. 


Bad soil is best watered by sweat. 


When the collector comes twice for the tax it means that the 
wife has called twice for the husband to leave the bed. 


When the frost kills the garden plants the master has slept too 
warm. 


Bad crops are from God and the tiller. 

If the heart is asking to leave, the plow does not cut the furrow. 

When money rattles in the pocket, the hand will be unsteady at 
the plow. (This seems to admit that hard work is the result of 
necessity. ) 

Wherever the clouds come thickest, there is the lazy man to 
catch the rain. 
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When the rats are lean it means that the children will need a 
heavy garb in the winter. (The meaning of this aphorism is that. 
when food is not plentiful, the body heat must be increased by 
clothing of extra warmth.) 

Frugality is another value and this thrifty attitude has been 
embodied in the proverbs of the people. 


When the crop is heavy the heart is light. 

When the fire is laid in the oven, the good wife does not tarry 
with the cooking. 

Vanity is not condoned. 


If a man marries a wife with two dresses he must find his own 
dinner in the pot. 

It is not good to have a mirror in the kitchen—the soup will be 
burned. 

Lace on the cap means mice in the pantry. 


She has a gold tongue in her mouth; it will never turn green. 
(No one is to be talked about unkindly; green refers to objects of 
brass which corrode.) 


One dress is for the good wife, two are for the vain woman, and 
three are for the harlot. 


Clean hands are for the table and the bed. 


Since the birth rate in Frisia is low it is often a matter of 
concern as to who shall care for the land and the old folks when 
. feebleness overtakes them. Such a situation is expressed in this 
terse manner: 


Two sons—two daughters; two daughters—many tears. 

War takes the best sons and love the best daughters, but when 
the rain comes it brings most good to the good soil. (The Frisian 
young men served in the German army and the people were accus- 
tomed to the ravages of war. This rather pessimistic outlook—that 
fate takes the best and leaves the worst—is rather lightened by the 
last part of the proverb.) 

The following proverb reflects the traditional respect for the 


judgment of the elders: 
If a son says that his father is a fool he has not lived long. 


The more closely knit a group is, the more spontaneous is the 
integration of behavior and the easier is the problem of social 
control. Distinctive folkways, so long as they succeed in isolat- 
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ing a group or in keeping it apart from contradictory ways, aid 
in this organization. When these folkways are called into 
question they are maintained all the more forcefully, providing 
they seem to be essential from the standpoint of the given so- 
ciety. However if these variations in behavior acquire prestige, 
they will gradually undermine the authority of the smaller, and 
therefore the weaker, culture. The solution for this dilemma 
lies in the complete incorporation of the smaller into the larger 
culture group, thereby maintaining organization and control. But 
the transition is usually accompanied by individual stress, if not 
demoralization. One test of a good social organization lies in the 
success with which this transition is made. 


CHAPTER VII 
CULTURE CONTACTS AND CHANGE 


Material inventions and social contacts incidental to business 
and other relations may produce changes in non-material culture. 
The automobile, the radio, and reading material are definitely 
classifable as instruments of social contact which are effecting 
changes in the social organization of this rural community. How- 
ever, no one instrument or means of social contact can be re- 
garded as the cause of any specific social change. 

The automobile obviously has far-reaching effects as means 
of multiplying social contacts. It came into use here in 1909. 
Two brothers were the first purchasers. Since that time the 
number of cars has steadily increased, so that in 1929 there was 
a total of 134 cars owned by eighty-two families in the “congre- 
gation.” (See Table V.) 

Contacts are made with a wide range of behavior models 
through the reading materials admitted into this community. 
Whatever the quality of these materials, it is patent that news- 
papers and magazines do provide a source of contact with folk- 
ways which are strange to this rural primary group. Table VI 
shows the number of newspapers and periodicals subscribed for 
in the last ten years. 

There are only two non-English papers in the list and these 
are a church paper and a dialect paper. The latter is read by a 
minority of the adults. The third generation seems to be chiefly 
responsible for the prevalence of the reading. Those of the first 
generation had gone to school in Friesland but there it was not 
the custom to do much reading outside of school and confirma- 
tion classes. The schematization of life was based on primary 
group contacts and has largely continued so in this group al- 
though it is now changing in various respects. 

Here, as elsewhere, advertisements are found to be a signif- 
icant means of acculturation, especially with reference to ma- 
terial elements. One common source of reading for all is the 
mail order catalogue, of which every household has one or more. 
From the illustrations in these the women make clothing for 
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themselves and their children. Any little innovation in furnish- 
ing comes from the catalogue. “I saw it in the catalogue,” or 
‘St is in the catalogue” stamps a style as authentic. Among the 
younger people the catalogue furnishes a guide for the arrange- 
ment of furniture and trimmings in the home. When they go to 
town and see some article that is new, they come home and look 
at the catalogue and see if they can find it there. If it is not 
there it is seldom adopted; but if it is, it is soon imitated or 
purchased. 


TABLE VIII 
ATTENDANCE AT Movies DuRING AN EIGHT-WEEK PERIOD 
Times Attended 
Generation ar 
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The radio offers a limited, but subtle, form of contact. Since 
the use of the radio is felt to be incompatible with some values 
of this local group its use is restricted to what may be called 
secular and artistic content. In 1929 there were six radios in 
this group. A canvas of these six homes gave the uses of the 
radio as shown in Table VII. 

It is evident that the movies may furnish some new models 
of behavior. In the absence of data from control groups, a rec- 
ord of the attendance at movies in a given interval merely shows 
that the persons reporting give the specified answers. If one were 
to attend all the shows taking place in the nearby trading centers, 
during the eight-week period, he would be able to see sixty-four 
different shows. Data regarding movie attendance of persons of 
the second and third generations were gathered for the period 
June 15 to August 13, 1929. (Table VIII.) 

Just how far the movies affect culture change is not clear. 
But some samples may be cited. Several children have been 
named after movie stars and some of the girls are letting their 
bobbed hair grow long because they “saw it in the movies.” In 
fourteen other cases an interest was expressed in getting pictures 
of movie stars. 
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Many of the sources of new patterns are not of a nature to be 
set down. A chance remark, a stray paper, an advertisement 
sent through the mail, the display in a store window, the remarks 
of a chicken buyer, may set up a process whose course cannot 
be traced later. It may be said, however, that the contact is the 
necessary antecedent of most innovations and may be the new 
element in the closed system. From these contacts, the new 
action ways are introduced into the group. 


TABLE IX 


AVERAGE Hours oF WorRK AND LEISURE AS REPORTED BY EIGHTY-ONE 
ADULT MALES IN THREE GENERATIONS 


Average hours of work in busy season: 
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An attempt was made to measure the effect of these several 
contacts upon the variation of opinion in reference to topics on 
which there was formerly a homogeneous attitude. The younger 
generation now holds notions which vary greatly from those of 
their forefathers with regard to such questions as hours of work, 
methods of spending leisure time, education, matrimony, and 
divorce. 

The variations by generations with reference to hours of 
work and leisure time are indicated by Table IX. These changes 
seem to be coupled with changes in the attitudes toward work, 
which in turn, coincide with changes incidental to the intro- 
duction of power machinery. Whether the attitude motivated 
the change or whether the attitudes were formed after the 
change was made it is impossible to say.. 

While such testimonial records of facts are subject to many 
criticisms, they do nevertheless indicate clearly the differences in 
work habits between the generations. Although a few third gen- 
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eration individuals continue to work long hours the trend toward 
a shorter work day is even more pronounced than is disclosed 
by the averages. These differences of attitudes toward work are 
disclosed in the following typical replies. 

One man, who proudly explained that he had worked from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day all of his active life, answered, 
“Yes, you bet we worked. I am glad that I had to. That is what 
makes people strong and it keeps you away from the things that 
are wrong for you. We worked early and late and all the time. 
We had to. The young fellows now are a lot of lazy ones and 
they will live to be sorry.” Another of the first generation was a 
little more lenient. “Yes we worked because we had to—I guess 
when you get old you like to remember all the good things about 
yourself. I don’t believe we liked work then any better than the 
men do now, but we had no choice about it. One thing, of course 
we didn’t see anybody having-a free time, so it was easier to 
stick by the work. I don’t blame the young fellows now. They 
have machinery that will do in a day what it took us weeks to 
do and it is just as well. The only thing that worries me is what 
they do when they are gone on the road so much.” 

“T work as hard as necessary for any man to work. A twelve- 
hour day at farm work is all a man ought to stand. Life is just 
work, work, work, it is true, but that does not mean that you 
can’t knock off once in awhile,’ reports an individual of the 
second generation. 

Third generation individuals state: “I work hard enough but 
I don’t kill myself. There is no sense in that. I don’t let my 
wife work herself to death either. I want her to take care of 
the children and I can make the farm go. We get more rest and 
more fun than our fathers did and they got more than the grand- 
fathers. Maybe the time will come when a button will do all the 
work and we will be spoiling for more buttons to touch.” 

“T work when I can’t get away before my father catches me. 
If I can get the old bus started I am off. The farm can go to 
the devil and me with it but I will not work any more than I 
have to. I work in the busy season until I get hot and tired and 
then I get cleaned up and beat it for town to see a good show. 
My father has more money than he will ever spend and why 
should J kill myself by adding to it? I'll get mine some day and 
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so will Annie. Then watch me sell out and go into selling cars 
and farm machinery! That’s what I’ve always wanted to do but 
no chance on this place. If a fellow don’t farm he is a leper or 
something. Nobody has any use for him. You can put that all 
down in black and white. I am sick of the farm and the slavery 
that goes with it—mud, snow, ice, sleet, rain, heat, sweat, blood 
—no sir! I am for living long and being happy .... ” 


TABLE X 


REASON GIVEN FOR SUSPENDING WoRK IN Busy SEASON, 
ARRANGED BY GENERATIONS 


Generations 
Reasons 

I 2 3 
EM Nei ae ees cc8blh. « + S4's'e 5 22 55 
DUMP PIO NOL Se fac ec eck eee chs es 5 22 cs 
SI PMOWITIEGENE) 0 aio ls 6b inns Biles 6) '0s 5 22 55 
Senta ©oml! (ontional) i... . 5.04. ae I 12 39 
Go to town (pleasure)................. O° 3 30 
Prarie tions, Seale, Qu, TAINS I re) 21 


The generations also record differences as to the occasions 
which warrant stopping work. One of the first generation com- 
ments: “I quit work to go to church and to go and help a neigh- 
bor that is sick or in trouble. I quit if I am sick enough to go 
to bed. It depends on when it is whether I quit to make a trip 
to town. Usually the women can manage a trip to town.” One 
of the second generation made the following comment: “We quit 
for church and to help a neighbor and to make a trip to town. 
If it is not some busy day, like threshing or butchering, or when 
it looks like rain and we want to get a piece plowed before it is 
too late, we don’t mind stopping to go to town or to do something 
like that., I stop when I feel sick because often if you do that you 
don’t get seriously ill.” 

A member of the third generation says: “I stop most any 
time. Of course we have to go to church and I stop to help a 
neighbor if he needs me worse than I need to work. I go to 
town on sales days if the women want to go and I like to take 
the family to a good show once in awhile. It takes their minds 
off the work and they feel more like going at it again when they 
come back. Too steady a grind isn’t good.for anyone. The work 
will keep and we will get along with less of it and a little more 
fun and live as long as we want to anyhow.” Table X shows 
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the different things for which work is suspended, the entries 
being made by generations. 

Attitudes toward farming indicate that a tendency to follow 
occupations other than the traditional one has been fostered by 
contacts with the outside influences. The following letters written 
by children in school express attitudes toward their own future 
occupations. 


I want to be a farmer when I get big and I am going to have all 
the machinery I can buy and two automobiles. 


I am going to marry a town man when I get big and then we 
will have lots of shows and not so much work. I will have a house 
with a bathroom and I will scrub it all white. My babies will always 
look cute like the ones in the catalogue. I won’t work like my mama 
does. 


I want to be an auto mechanic and make lots of money and not 
have to work so hard. I like machinery and I don’t like to work 
in the field. I want to take my mama with me when I go to town 
to work. 


I want to be a teacher and teach the children to sing and to play. 
I am taking piano lessons with the minister’s girl now and I won't 
stay on the farm any longer then. I will live in town and go to the 
show every day. 


I want to be a farmer. Every time somebody invents something, 
the farmer has an easier time and when I get big the roads will be 
better and cars will be faster and I can live in the country and be 
away from the noise and the dirt and can be a real farmer and not 
have to work so hard after all. I like the farm. 


I will never get married. That is a sure thing because they have 
to work too hard on the farm. I am going to go to high school and 
then get a job selling in a store. I would like all the pretty things 
there and the nice people. I will manicure my hands and then have 
nice clothes and wear silk stockings every day and curl my hair 
in a permanent. 


I may be a radio expert, as that is getting more important all 
the time too. 

The above excerpts are representative of a large collection. 
The majority of these children had taken on the urban point of 
view in not wishing to remain on the farm. Of the four who 
wished to stay, three judged the farm as it would be in the future 
and not as it is now. 
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Divisions on generation lines are further shown in attitudes 
expressed toward topics of general interest. These expressions 
were spontaneous in that they were not made in response to an 
inquiry. Two persons of the first generation, speaking of ed- 
ucation, commented: “They tell me that the world don’t use the 
ones who are ignorant. It may be necessary then to get an 
education.” “Education would be all right if it didn’t do so much 
harm. The young folk get to thinking that the books will give 
them wisdom: but there is much they can’t get except by living. 
Then they go off and do foolish things. It is spoiling the home 
life. It takes the children off the farm and the women go into 
men’s work. It is all right for those who have education; but 
we have never been used to having it and why can’t the world 
stay out and let us alone?” 

Two persons of the second generation comment: “The kids 
who get educated have got the big head. They want to be some- 
thing and don’t know how. They look down at the rest of us. 
If the state would mind its own business they’d turn out some 
real workers and not a lot of people looking for soit jobs. In 
our young days we did not need an education and we never 
missed what we never had, But you can see yourself that the 
world is changing. The land is getting so small that all of the 
children can’t stay on it and some of them will have to get out 
and do something else. That means that they will have to have 
an education. I don’t always see what it means to study some 
of the things that they have to study but I don’t expect the school 
men to come out and tell me how to farm so I keep my mouth out 
of their business, too. My boys can go to high school if they 
want to but I am offering them a mechanic’s course when they 
get through the grades. They can do as they like. No matter 
what they do the education won’t hurt them. I mean provid- 
ing the boys get along well in the school. They won’t get any 
farther and they just have a good chance to get more used to 
loafing. You have to keep a lazy boy on the farm and then you 
can see that he works.” 

A young man of the third generation affirms: “I am going 
to high school and maybe to college. I want to play football and 
be a track man. That is the only thing any more that makes you 
something.” | 
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A woman of the third generation says: “I did not get to go to 
high school but I want my children to go. Life is hard on the 
farm and I don’t want them to have to stay if they don’t want to 
and want to do something else. Some educated people make me 
tired, but if they don’t act smart with it, it is all right. The only 
drawback is that it makes the people that don’t have it feel like 
they are not as good as the ones that have it.” 


TABLE XI 


REPLIES OF Firty YOUTHS AS TO WHAT 
ConstTITUTES A ‘‘Goop TIME” 


iy. Number of 
Form of Activity Replies 
SHOWS oe ime ccc ht Whee re | cabaeee 50 
Spending much money..........3.; 50 
Eating in restaurants............. 47 
Dancing). Gare ete eee aes cari s 32 
Seem the world oo ike Sree 248 IO 
Dripsece: dhs ater ube on aero 9 
Going ito COMCGE. sea ite so ¢ dc shee 2 


The notion of a “good time” shows a contrast between gen- 
erations as do the foregoing items. Two replies answering the 
question, “What is your idea of a good time?” are given ver- 
batim, one from a girl of seventeen and one from a boy of eight- 
een. The summary of replies by fifty youths of the third gen- 
eration is given in Table XI. 

“A week of good times? Well, I’d want to go to town and see 
a picture show every afternoon and in the evening I would go toa 
dance or another show. I would want to eat all my meals in 
restaurants and have ice cream for every one of them, even for 
breakfast. I would order lettuce salad with mayonnaise, celery, 
jelly, and chilli and beef steak. I might get tired of that for a 
year but then I could think of something else I could do when 
I got tired of what I was doing. I would need about a hundred 
dollars to buy clothes with, too.” 

I’d like to stay in bed every morning till I got ready to get up. 
Then I'd want to take my own car and go to town and see life. I’d 
go to shows, take a trip to Chicago with some other fellows and I’d 
go to Springfield and see where Lincoln is buried and where he 
used to live. I’d go to some more shows and a couple of dances and 


then come home and tell everybody about it. I would never get 
tired of this kind of a life. 
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Several of the young people expressed opinions at various 
times on the topics of current interest: 


Most girls in town have a choice as to what they are going to 
do when they quit school. They can either get married or go into 
some kind of work that they like. In the country, the girls have to 
stay at home and work on the home place or get married and work 
for the man. A girl should know that marriage is not just a good 
time and a chance to run the house as she wants it. They think that 
because a fellow is good to them before they are married that they 
-won’t have anything to do but look pretty afterwards. Every person 
should do something else before he or she marries. 


I think marriage is the best thing there is for the farm girl. 
She is brought up to look for it and when she is married she has 
what she wants—a home, too, as she likes. I am very happy and I 
think it is because my folks told me the man to take. I have known 
him all my life and he has known me. I would never have married 
a stranger because we would have to get used to each other’s ways 
and you never can know a fellow when he is trying to get you to 
marry him. It is the same for a fellow. He should know his wife 
for years and then he knows what he is getting, too. 

One young man comments: “When I marry, I want a girl 
that I can step out with and not be ashamed of her. So many 
women get sloppy after they are married. Then a fellow looks 
around for somebody else. I think a man should respect his wife 
as well as want her. I read a lot from magazines and that is 
where we all get our ideas about things. All that the others told 
you they got out of magazines, too. They believe it and that is 
why they told you that way. I think the man and the woman 
should agree about everything and that they should talk things 
over. No woman should work in the field. That is not right, 
and they are not strong enough for that either. Some of them 
are, and brag about it, but the ones that are dead don’t talk so 
loud.” 

The expressions of opinions in regard to divorce again show 
differences incidental to the variable degrees of contacts with 
the in-group and the out-group cultures. There was not one in 
the second generation who thought that the disruption of the 
marriage union was ever justified. One old lady said, “If a 
marriage isn’t good both are to blame. In every marriage there 
are some things not so good, but you can take the good and 
manage to live through the bad and then it is all the same at 
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the end anyhow. If a man is cruel, let the neighbors whip him. 
The neighbors should not permit any divorces; they should see 
that the people behave themselves.” 

Several members of the third generation expressed them- 
selves in favor of divorce if there was no other way out. The 
general opinion was that divorce is no more necessary now than 
it ever was, but that people are not as tolerant of hardship or 
inconvenience when society provides a way to terminate un- 
pleasant arrangements. It is a sign of the changing times when 
there is some indication that marriages may be broken for de- 
finable reasons, since according to group traditions both mar- 
riage and its indissolubility were unquestioned. 

There have been several cases of separation in this group, but 
as yet no divorce. In two of these cases reconciliations were 
effected though the intervention of other members of the com- 
munity. In another, reconciliation is at present pending. A 
fourth case threatened to end in divorce but after a preliminary 
hearing in court the wife withdrew the charges and apparently 
an acceptable reconciliation has been effected. Studies pertaining 
to city conditions seem to disclose the fact that separation, 
rather than divorce is characteristic of the more disorganized 
areas. While in this group separation implies tensions, in some 
of the cases separation was planned as a means of bringing the 
erring members back into normal relations to each other, and 
thus to the group. Such techniques would be futile were there 
not a favorable culture and social organization back of the in- 
dividual. It is indicative, however, of a breakdown of group 
standards of personal relations when, either in conforming to 
the American customs or in consequences of failure to acquire 
Frisian norms, marriages are unsuccessful. 

It would seem, then, that contacts between cultures invariably 
produce changes in one or both. When one of these belongs to 
a very small minority lacking previous prestige, it is certain to 
capitulate to the larger and more efficient culture unless one or 
all of three conditions obtain: ineradicable prejudice which keeps 
the groups rigorously apart, complete isolation of the incoming 
group from the receiving group and continued incorporation in 
the parent culture, or the creation of superior culture by the 
minority through its own initiative. None of these conditions 
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exist in the case under review. Consequently changes are inev- 
itable in this group, notwithstanding its superior efficiency in 
various respects. The relation of such changes to group organ- 
ization are observed in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Changes are a normal aspect of collective life. Only the more 
abrupt and incompatible innovations are ordinarily felt to con- 
stitute a threat against the existing values. Where the acceptance 
of the new, as such, is supposed to be a mark of merit, changes 
cause no unusual tensions. But where innovations are uncon- 
genial to the social organization these produce confusion unless 
the group is able to act as a unit in incorporating the variant 
folkways and in otherwise meeting the crises. 

The character of the group organization, therefore, affects 
both the rate and method of these culture borrowings, as well 
as the degree of the resulting disorganization. In this community, 
changes have been regulated by the high quality of the coopera- 
tive organization, the traditions adverse to mobility and the re- 
strictions upon contact incidental to rural residence. Here the 
effects of the new means of mobility and communication are 
now shown in the third and fourth generations, whereas in cities 
where contacts are less restricted than they are in a rural primary 
group, similar results may be produced in the second generation. 

The universal source of social change—contact between 
groups having unlike cultures—has already been seen to be active 
in this community. The influences first enter at points where 
the group has been penetrated by outsiders, or where its mem- 
bers come into contact with the new action ways. Thus these 
outside forces affect the group members unequally. In this, as 
in other societies studied, the young have suffered a more ex- 
tensive loss of the distinctive culture in that they have not 
adequately acquired their parents’ traditions. Obversely, they 
have taken on more of the new folkways and attitudes. They 
accept the variant ways more readily because they are less tied 
by habit and responsibility to the existing order. Also they are 
more likely to come into new contacts because they are the more 
mobile section of the population. 

The effects of this difference in social mobility is shown by 
the tabulation of the answers to the question: ‘Who are your 
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best friends?’ This question was asked of ten persons of the 
second generation (that is, children of the immigrants) residing 
in the center of the settlements and ten at the periphery; and of 
the same number of the third generation residing respectively 
at the center and periphery. From these answers and the known 
residence of the persons named, the following deductions can 
be made: 


(a) Those of the second generation in the center of the settle- 
ment have concentrated or overlapping lists of best friends and none 
of them are outsiders. 

(b) Those of the second generation on the periphery of the 
settlement have a wider range or distribution of friends than do 
those in the center. One of the persons named is an outsider. 

(c) Those of the third generation residing in the center showed 
a much more diversified list than the second generation in like posi- 
tion and more than the second generation on the periphery. A fourth 
of the persons named are outsiders. 

, (d) Those of the third generation on the periphery, list the 
largest number and more than one-half of the persons named are 
non-Frisians. 


Accordingly it is at the points where the young make contact 
with the outside world that we may expect to find the clearest 
evidences of social change. One source of new models is the 
high school. Because higher education of all but ministers is 
excluded from this group’s culture, the incentive for advanced 
schooling apparently must come from the outside. When children 
leave the neighborhood to attend school a conflict of attitudes is 
produced, as shown by the following documents. 


I think I went to high school because I wanted to keep from 
just settling down into the same old rut that everyone out here is 
in. I went to visit a friend in the village and she had some high- 
school girls stay with her when the roads were bad. They talked 
so much about the fun they had that I wanted to go too. I made up 
my mind that I would go. I asked my mother about it and she said 
that the life of a woman on the farm was hard but she said that 
wherever you went you had to work. I told her that I wanted to 
be a teacher and so I wanted to go to high school. It took all of my 
eighth grade year to persuade her that I should go. But as I had 
been confirmed already and she didn’t need me at home, I was 
finally allowed to go. My papa said that it all depended on how high 
headed I got the first year whether I could go ahead and finish. 
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Yes, I am glad that I went. I made some friends and learned 
something, but sometimes I think I would have been better off if 
I had stayed at home. Seeing excitement makes you dissatisfied and 
even if I do appreciate my home, there are so many things that I 
would want to change if I could. It is no use to start to change 
anything though, because there is no place to end. I am very lone- 
some now when I am back home in the same old place. I learned 
to dress differently. I started to use powder and rouge and lipstick 
and to have my hair set with combs. I learned how to dance and 
how to give the boys a ‘line’, as it is called. Most of all I learned 
that one can never be satisfied with going backwards. I do so want 
to get out of here. I want to get a school and teach but I never 
made a good grade in English and History and so I don’t think I 
have much of a chance yet. One thing I did not like about high 
school and that was everybody had to do everything alike or they 
did not ‘rate’ and they were laughed at. I know how they laughed at 
me when I was ashamed to go through the hall in my gym suit. 
They laughed at me when I met some of the neighbors on the street 
and talked our language with them. They are not kind to people who 
have not got everything like they have it. On the whole, though, 
I would do it again. 


You asked me why I went to high school. You ought to know 
that it is because you told me about it and told me that I had the 
ability to make something of myself. I remember when we used to 
stay after school and clean the boards for you and you used to bring 
us library books from town. You brought me some historical novels 
and that got me interested in the history of Europe. Do you remem- 
ber that story of the Protestant Reformation that you gave me for 
Christmas? That was what decided me to go into the ministry. You 
said that I was a dreamer and you used to like things I wrote and 
told me to keep a diary. I guess it was just curiosity that made me 
start. I knew that I wanted to be like the boys I met at your house 
that week-end you took us in to the football game. I just got a 
glimpse of what college would be like. I decided then and there to 
try it. It was the minister who finally helped me to decide to come 
here and study. I like it. I hope some day to be a real minister 
but I am having a hard time to swallow some of the things I read. 
I have been reading The Outline of Science and that evolution 
idea certainly sets me around some. I wish you would answer me and 
tell me what that has to do with it, as it is contradictory to every- 
thing that I am studying. 


I went to high school because I wanted to learn to be a typist. 
My high-school diploma is my Emancipation Proclamation. It should 
read this way, “[o whom these presents shall come, this certifies 
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that has cut the apron strings and burned the bridges behind her. 
She is going from the cornfield to the wide, wide world to see how 
other people live. 


I don’t want to be as dumb as I was before. I am a lot different. 
Nobody likes me any more in the country. They think I am stuck 
on myself. Well, I am a little farther along in the world than they 
will ever be, and it seems to me that they should not find fault with 
me when they are so far behind me that they can’t even talk to me 
so that I will be interested in what they say. I’ve had a little taste 
of education and I’d like to have more but I won’t be able to get that. 

These excerpts show change in the children who went to high 
school; but they also imply the disturbing effect of this access 
to new schemes of life organization. In the first document, the 
subject is frankly disappointed at having to come back to the 
less adventurous schematization. It is a change from the move- 
ment and color of the world outside. She has hit upon the real 
problem of those who would change things in the social order: 
“It is no use to try to change anything as there is no place to 
end.” This person had a more accurate notion of the structure 
of culture than those who go in from the outside and advocate 
reforms. Such unrest may stop short of more serious consequen- 
ces or it may lead to a violent conflict of the individual with the 
culture of the group and thus to individual demoralization. 

The third document shows a further stage of this reaction 
to the novelty of the outside, which is viewed romantically rather 
than practically, and represents an example of acute personal 
disorganization. The writer has finished a high-school business 
course and wants to find a career which will take her into the 
world which she has pictured incorrectly. The difference between 
the real competitive world and her notion of it was demonstrated 
when she succeeded in getting a position and failed to adapt her- 
self to the impersonal professionalized standards of behavior 
among her co-workers. She quit in anger the second day. An- 
other position was ended after two weeks for the same reason. 

After this she returned to her home but is still restless. She 
wants to go to the university, but the effect of high-school attend- 
ance seems to discredit the desirability of such a move. This is as 
yet too abrupt a step for the parents to sanction. They think 
that they have given her enough education and correctly attribute 
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her restlessness and unhappiness to the fact that she has gone 
to high school. While this is the correct construction of the 
problem the solution may lie in further equipment and training 
which would enable her to compete successfully and to secure 
favorable status in larger circles of people. The other members 
of the group censure her saying that “she wants to be some- 
thing,” a phrase which implies that the individual is trying to 
be different, and that group standards are no longer acceptable to 
her. The censure of her neighbors indicates resistance against 
differentiation with the threatened loss of rapport and disruption 
of solidarity. 

The writer of the second letter has solved his problem in an 
interesting way. He reached his goal of doing an unprecedented 
thing by following a course that must perforce be sanctioned by 
the group. His question in regard to his reading shows some of 
the unrest incidental to conflicts between tradition and scientific 
views of the world. . 

The position of these young people with reference to their 
groups is like that of the “marginal man”? who is no longer con- 
tented with his own group but who is also not incorporated with 
another. Such a person may be out of place in his own group 
because he is ashamed of its ways and is haughty or fault-find- 
ing. He may be equally ill at ease in his new environment. A 
rebuff from this source often prompts such an individual, if he is 
not too hostile to his own group, to become its leader, in order 
to raise its status, as well as his own. However, if he attempts 
to avoid this responsibility he is likely to continue as a misfit in 
both environments. 

The evidence at hand indicates that this community has at- 
tempted to cope with the problem of its restless members who 
are ashamed of their background or resentful of the restraints 
which the elders took as a matter of course, by making conces- 
sions to them, without, however, yielding the principle of the 
individual’s responsibility. The pastor, as a leader of the con- 
gregation, has recognized this problem and has made an attempt 
to accommodate himself to the changed ways of the young folk. 
The parents of the girl who is experiencing a period of intense 
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conflict are doing the same thing; they are trying to find a way 
out that will secure happiness for her. If they were not, they 
would tell her that she could settle down at home and behave 
herself or else get a job and live where she wishes. They are in- 
curring the censure of neighbors in “pampering” this child, yet 
the very ones who are finding fault with these parents’ tolerance 
are themselves trying to find ways to make their own children 
more contented. 

Such accommodation to changes is, in the long run, the only 
guarantee of cohesion in the midst of a changing civilization. 
While this procedure will result in a more rapid change, it may 
prevent breaking down the group organization, as an attitude of 
extreme intolerance would do. If all members showing variant 
behavior were expelled from the group, its very existence would 
be shortened because when those who were of like mind died, 
the group organization and traditions would cease. 

The utility of these measures is indicated by the fact that 
none have completely broken with the group for reasons of con- 
flict between the two cultures: Home ties are still strong and ex- 
perience in the impersonal world may even awaken pride in the 
superior traits of the home community as shown by the document 
cited in Chapter III. However, significant signs of unrest among 
the third generation foreshadow a rapid individuation, if not 
disorganization, of the group in the near future. 

One of the most outstanding of these signs of change is the 
loss of respect for the traditions and the sensitiveness of the 
younger people in regard to the language spoken in their homes. 
The young people say that they do not see why anyone should 
want to study “the old German language.” Interviews with the 
older people many times brought the observation that the young 
were ashamed of their language. One young woman refused to 
go to town with her parents because they “talked German on the 
street and everyone turned to look at them.” 

When the school children were questioned as to the language 
used in their homes, eleven out of twenty gave false statements. 
When attention was later called to their misstatements, the chil- 
dren were willing to admit that the answers were not correct but 
said that they wanted the teacher to think well of them. “It 
sounds so funny to say your folks don’t talk English at home; 
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people will think you come out of the back woods.” “The kids 
in town laugh at the kids out here and say their parents can’t 
speak English.” “I wish my folks would talk English then I 
* could tell them how the other kids feel when you talk German.” 

A number of persons were asked if they used their mother 
language in public places. Almost invariably the answer given 
by the younger ones was that they avoided it whenever possible. 
They volunteered their reasons for this, saying that “Everyone 
looks at you and thinks you are some kind of strange animal 
and then they laugh at you.” “It sounds dumb, as if you didn’t 
know how to talk.” “People don’t like it because they think you 
are talking about them.” “It makes me feel so ashamed of my- 
self that I am a Dutchman and don’t know anything.” 

Persons of the second generation use the language as they 
always have. In their answers to questions about the use of 
German or Frisian they showed contempt for the persons who 
laugh at them. “If they don’t like it they know what they can 
do. It is none of their business how we talk.” “I don’t care 
what the people think about my talk. I can buy and sell most of 
them that laugh at me.” While the latter remark may show 
that the individual is compensating for a feeling of inferiority, 
these replies do serve to show the difference in attitude between 
generations. The mature adults are fully integrated personally, 
for they acquired their own culture completely. Also they have 
sufficient perspective to judge relative values reliably. 

The school children of the third and fourth generations fre- 
quently use personal names other than their right ones. Inquiry 
as to the reason for this brought the answer that they use those 
names all the time when they are away from their folks because 
“they didn’t sound so old-fashioned and German.” The use of 
the traditionally familiar baptismal names is also undergoing 
change. This is illustrated by the contrast of names given infants 
in two periods separated by approximately fifteen years. The 
following is a list of the names of all the babies born in a two- 
year period of the previous decade: Girls—Annie, Hilda, Edna, 
Ida, Freda, Bertha, Pauline; Boys—Rudolph, Ralph, Henry, 
Fred, Herman, John, Walter, Ehme. The next list gives the 
names of children born in the recent two-year period: Girls— 
Gloria Dolores, Nancy Jane, Eloise, Gertrude, Helena Mae, Ei- 
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leen Lou, Elizabeth Dorothea; Boys—Henry, John, Charles, 
Manning Junior, Merle, Richard, Eugene. 

Another index to the feeling of self-consciousness over the 
use of a distinctive speech may be found in the changed spelling 
of names. This is being introduced by the new generation more 
frankly than by their elders. Such changes, however, are not 
necessarily made to obscure personal origin. A few persons of 
the second generation changed the spelling of their names so as 
to conform to the English phonetics and a few even to the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the German meaning of the names. The reason 
for these changes were said to be that their mail was missent or 
that their name was always spelt incorrectly by outsiders. 

Defiance is also shown against restraints which are felt to 
be more exacting than those to which other youths are subjected. 
Parents lament the fact that the young people are on the road 
until all hours of the night and there does not seem to be much 
that they can do about it. They have ascribed this state of 
affairs to the automobile. This explanation is not wholly wrong, 
for such fluidity is both cause and effect of the condemned be- 
havior or of the attitudes back of it. The attitudes among these 
young people are variously expressed: 

“Dad gives me a pain in the neck,” says Walter, eighteen. 
“He expects me to run the car at twenty miles an hour and to 
be home at nine o’clock. He’s just a back number and of course 
does not know all the new ideas. A horse won’t go at twenty 
miles an hour but a car will go sixty all night if you want it to.” 

“T feel sorry for ma,” says Pauline. “She never had much of 
a good time in her life and so she can’t miss it, but we are out 
to get some fun out of life and what the old folks don’t know 
won't hurt them.” 

“T listen to pa and act real sorry when I have been out late, 
but I wink to myself and stay out as long as I like the next 
time.” 

“We don’t intend to be bad and we aren’t. We just want to 
have a good time. Here is all this money and these cars and then 
they expect us to sit down and watch the corn grow and get 
plenty of excitement out of that. No chance in this age for 
that sort of stuff.” 

The girls have not become as much of a problem as the boys 
because they do not take to the roads as easily, nor do they 
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offer as much resistance to keeping the conventional hours. The 
girls are a problem chiefly in regard to their dress and their 
desire to get an education. Many girls have expressed themselves 
as unwilling to settle down to marriage, as traditions have pre- 
scribed. ; 

Until two years ago, there was no form of organization 
among the younger set corresponding to the “gangs” found in 
interstitial areas in the city. Two years ago a city lad who came 
to one of the homes and asked for a job was taken in and has 
remained here. The parents are suspicious of him and look upon 
him as one of the chief causes of their children’s disobedience. 
However, the lad still holds his place for he is a good worker, and 
is employed by a member of the third generation. Since his arrival 
two organizations have sprung up. Both are underground affairs. 
The existence of these activities is suspected but the details are 
not known by the adults. 

One of these is a club of boys and young men who call them- 
selves the “Barn Rats.” They meet in some barn where they 
“gang” in typical deculturized fashion, play cards, shoot craps, 
and read “off color’ magazines. These boys have made pledges 
to think for themselves and to have a good time without inter- 
ference from the old folks. They are encouraging each other to 
stay in school and go into occupations other than farming, if 
they so desire. 

“The Pioneers” consists of a circle of girls who have pledged 
themselves not to marry unless they want to and to encourage 
each other 1n going to school and into town to work if they wish. 
They dress as they please and all wear extreme clothing and 
a great deal of makeup on their faces. This behavior is clearly 
compensatory. They have taken on behavior ways which to them 
are symbolic of freedom from the standards of the group. They 
have a collection of books among which is a set of etiquette 
books, a number of fashion magazines, and a book called “‘Sex- 
ology for Girls” put out by a press in Hollywood, California, and 
another on “Psychology of Womanhood,” from the same source. 
Under the pretext of visiting, these girls meet in the home of 
the member where the literature is sequestered. 

Whenever the older folk come together, their talk centers 
increasingly on this problem of the young people. Disagreements 
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are beginning to arise between neighbors because parents are 
prone to lay the blame for late hours and roving upon a neigh- 
bor’s son, although they defend their own children. Though there 
are harsh things spoken to and about neighbors the group has 
continued its mutual aid and its functioning in the various in- 
stitutionalized forms. 

The demoralization of the young and the disintegration of 
the group which is threatened thereby is summed up by the 
resident minister in the following far-seeing manner. 

I am not a pessimist. I have five daughters and three sons of 
my own who present to me many problems that I have never met 
before and so I am not looking upon the rising generation with the 
shocked eyes of a man just awakened from a twenty years’ nap. But 
it is a problem of quite a different sort when children act according 
to the things they think are right and those things happen to differ 
from the conception that the parents have of what is right. This 
makes the parental control a futile thing indeed. I am frankly 
worried about the outcome. Do not misunderstand me; I am not 
preaching. I mean by outcome, not whether or not these children 
will be saved; there are many paths to that end and we have not 
even mapped them all, let alone travelled them; but what is worry- 
ing me is that the congregation will be broken up into many small 
enemy camps if this state of affairs continues without some attempt 
on the part of the elders to understand what is going on. 

The church is losing its hold, according to the pastor, and 
yet his efforts to keep up with the young folk is often disapproved 
of by the parents. Church parties held at the pastor’s home are 
not well attended as they used to be. However, when it was 
proposed to offer the young people some more modern forms of 
entertainment, the idea was not sanctioned by the elders. “They 
have the idea that they can keep the youngsters in the old pasture 
by building the fence higher,” he explained. “What they need 
to do is to put attractive fences around the new pasture to which 
the people are moving.” The young people come into the church 
and look around. If they see that they are observed they come in 
and sit down. If not, they are off on the roads for the day. 

In view of the changes incidental to contacts between cul- 
tures and to the trends of the times in which young and old share 
unequally, the durability of a social organization of this type is 
problematical. If neighborliness as it is found in this group is 
the outcome of the conditions hitherto described, can this soli- 
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darity continue when the conditions upon which it was built have 
disappeared ? 

The existence of stresses and strains indicate the fact that 
disorganization is imminent unless a corporate aim can be found 
to integrate the members. Strain may be said to be the pressure 
exerted from without an individual or a structure; and stress 
the activity taking place within, which may finally break it down. 
The strains bearing upon this group have been analyzed, and 
the resulting stresses have been noted both in individuals and in 
the traditional interpersonal relations, or group structure. 

At present, the stress and strain are in a state of delicate 
balance. The old forms of neighborliness are still in full oper- 
ation, but the strains from the outside are likely to increase the 
stresses internally. With the passing of the culture differen- 
tiation, and the increasing association with the outside, behavior 
ways will most likely conform to the general pattern. This pass- 
ing of the local culture is apparently the fate of rural society 
generally. In a similar manner the urban ways are penetrating 
all areas of American rural life. Whatever one’s judgment con- 
cerning the desirability or undesirability of such a process, there 
is little that could be done about it. Such a trend is a repetition 
of the ceaseless process of sustaining consensus in society. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SETTLEMENT AND THE QUEST FOR AN 
ECONOMIC BASE 


French Canadian immigration into the Kankakee River valley 
followed the earlier French explorations. In 1679, LaSalle, 
Tonty, and Father Hennepin, who were the first white men to 
explore the Kankakee, and in 1721, Father Charlevoix made 
favorable descriptions of the lands touched by this river. But it 
was almost a century later that the coureurs du bois and voya- 
geurs from lower Canada explored the country and carried the 
story of “Le Bonne Terre” back with them. French Canadians 
took a prominent part in the trade with the Indians which sprang 
up after Astor’s Fur Company penetrated into the Illinois coun- 
try... One of these traders, Le Vasseur, who was employed as 
government agent in removing the Red Men to western Iowa, 
settled at Bourbonnais Grove in 1833, thus becoming the first 
white resident in Kankakee County. In 1828 he had married 
Wetch-e-kee, or Watseka, niece of an Indian chief and now with 
her help and with that of several of his companions who had 
married squaws, he purchased four reservations which the In- 
dians left to rejoin their tribe in Iowa. On this land he established 
a colony of his fellow countrymen whom he persuaded to migrate 
from Canada. 

This first colony grew into the village of Bourbonnais, which 
became the base from which Canadian immigrants established 
themselves on the prairies of Illinois during the next thirty years. 
In 1855 this village was surrounded by several colonies: St. 
Anne, St. George, St. Mary, L’Erable, Manteno, and Papineau. 
Other towns were populated by a large proportion of French 
Canadians: Kankakee, which branched off from Bourbonnais 


Information on the French Canadian immigration into Illinois and 
the settlement of the various villages has been derived from the follow- 
ing sources: 

H. W. Beckwith, History of Iroquots County. Chicago: H. H. Hill 
and Co., 1880. : 

B. E. Burroughs, Legends and Tales of the Homeland on the Kan- 
kakee. Chicago: Regan Printing House, 1923. 
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and was incorporated in 1855, Momence, Irwin, Chebanse, and 
Martinton. Many more of these settlers were scattered among 
the other early residents of Kankakee and Iroquois counties. 

The movement to Illinois was a part of the general French 
Canadian immigration to the United States. During the years 
1815-1848, two movements were especially prominent. One was 
the ill-fated Icarian settlement in Texas, the inhabitants of 
which, some 500 in number, eventually moved to Nauvoo, 
Illinois, after that town was vacated by the Mormons. The 
second was the movement of Canadian French patriots after the 
rebellion of 1837-39. While many of these migrants settled 
in the New England States others came farther west—to De- 
troit, Saint Paul, Bourbonnais, and Kankakee, where Chiniquy, 
fameux apostat, had taken refuge.? 

The incentives for this emigration arose in part from the 
agricultural situation in Canada and in part from favorable 
reports of conditions in the United States. In the French portion 
of Canada, farms were and still are small. Families were tra- 
ditionally large, usually containing from ten to twenty-five chil- 
dren; and since, by custom, the eldest son inherited the land, his 
brothers had to leave the homestead to find a means of livelihood 
elsewhere. The climate is severe, the soil often infertile and the 
timber and stumps are very difficult to clear. This gave rise to 
the saying: “The tree, there is the enemy.”’* When once immi- 
gration was begun, it received impetus by the arrival of relatives 
and friends of the first settlers and by the favorable reports 
concerning the new lands. 

In the year 1856 the immigration from Canada suddenly 
diminished, owing to a schism in the church at St. Anne, one of 
the first settlements to spring from Bourbonnais. Here Pere 
Chiniquy, a priest of Montreal, founded a colony and a schis- 
matic church in 1853. He was suspended from the Catholic 
Church and excommunicated in 1853. Thereupon he organized 
two French Presbyterian Churches, one in St. Anne, the other 
in Kankakee, both of which still exist.4 —The news of this schism 


*Howard Mumford Jones, America and French Culture. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford. 

"Rev. J. Meyer, Parish History (privately printed), p. 134. 

*Tbid., p. OI. 
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caused the Catholic clergy in Canada to discourage further mi- 
gration to this region. 

The settlement with which our study is chiefly concerned was 
founded in 1850 by the direct initiative of Peter Spink, a Can- 
adian of Scotch descent. He sold and rented land to the French 
Canadians who had lodged in nearby towns preliminary to settle- 
ment on farms. German and some French and Belgian migrants 
also took up residence here. Irish, as well as older Americans, 
added to the heterogeneity of the customs represented in the 
vicinity of the small hamlet which forms the center of the com- 
_ munity selected for study. We shall refer to this place by the 
fictitious name of Maple Grove. Although the French Canadian 
culture prevailed here, it was diversified somewhat by a few 
families from Belgium and France. The general background of 
these three nationalities was similar, but the details differed. 

The social and economic organization of the group was like- 
wise affected by the slow formation of the colony and the high 
mobility of the early settlers. Impermanency of residence, which 
has characterized this community, was due in part to traditions 
and in part to the difficulty of the adjustment to economic con- 
ditions in the new environment. The French Canadians, unlike 
the French and Belgians from Europe, had no capital when they 
came. Although the land was cheap, that is, $1.00 an acre for 
even the best government lands, and $7.50 for railroad land 
(comprising every other section for six miles on each side of the 
right of way) these people usually had to work for wages until 
they had earned enough to buy the usual forty acres for a farm- 
stead. The new arrivals found work at one of the more settled 
towns, and later moved from these areas of first settlement to 
the surrounding farming districts. Much of the high mobility of 
the earlier decades, therefore, was due to the quest for cheaper 
and more convenient land. 

There were several concerted migrations to the cheap lands of 
western states. In 1874 seven families from this locality went 
in covered wagons to Clearwater, Nebraska. About 1878 many 
French Canadians of this region emigrated to Kansas, where 
they built or took part in the settlement of several towns, chiefly 
Concordia, Clyde, and St. Joseph. In 1885 about ten families from 
the parish of Maple Grove and many others from Bourbonnais, 
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Kankakee, and Irwin went to Kansas and founded Demar. About 
1906 twelve families from this region, and a much greater num- 
ber from Kankakee, Manteno, St. George, and especially St. 
Anne, settled near Marshall, Minnesota. In recent decades this 
mobility has taken the form of urban migration. 

The data in Table XII show the migration to other farm 
lands, especially those located in western states. By the year 1870, 


TABLE XII 


MoBILIty OF FRENCH CANADIAN LANDHOLDERS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS 
IN Four SECTIONS OF LAND 


Total Number 


ti Direction of Movement of Landhldien 
ae oe ba at Specified 
In Out uae 
TEOORLGVOUT,. wi ein ae 5 10 21 
ISTELSOO Le Ss eek i 4 6 IO 21 
TSS TSO Ayan! A ave ioe 4 5 21 
DEOL L00Gt. cate Bec tite ct 6 4 25 
TQOO-“T O00 Fe hor dab nea 4 | 4 27 
SOLO TO Fucks bs eet Sr ead 2 5 23 
TQIOALO IO, Wwe ee ee 2 ° 20 
otal. wawcwioes oe ee iG, ee 29 | 38 


ten of the twenty-one French Canadian landholders in a four- 
section sample adjacent to Maple Grove had sold out and moved 
away. By the year 1880, ten of the landholders of 1870 had left. 
Eight went in search of new land and two went to the city. Thus 
until 1880, this area was one of temporary settlement. It is ev- 
ident that the mobility of landholders was greatest during the 
period when the search for new land was in progress, that is, 
from 1866 to 1880. Since then the mobility of heads of families 
has decreased. From 1880 to 1910 there were no special con- 
ditions, as there had been in the preceding period, to stimulate 
mobility. Since 1920 nine-tenths of the population of this group 
has been permanent. In the recent decades the moves both to and 
from this community have usually been shorter in distance than 
those in the earlier decades. Movements into and out of the com- 
munity affect the permanency of the group organization. Move- 
ments within the community involve a realignment of neighbor- 
hoods. 
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A further index of mobility is provided by land transfer. A 
sample of this 1s supplied by the data of transfers of the farms 
on five sections (Table XIII). Not all the individuals involved in 
these transfers left this community. Those who did are counted 
in the preceding table. The next table includes the land transfers 
between persons within the group, as well as between these and 
outsiders. These data indicate that the fluctuations in the samples 
studied coincide with fluctuations of general economic conditions. 


TABLE XIII 
LAND TRANSFERS IN FIVE SECTIONS 


French Canadians 


or Belgians to French 
_| French Canadians |Canadians/Others to Retercnn 
Decades or Belgians* or Bel- | French Oehers Total 


gians to |Canadians 
Within | Outside | Others 


Family | Family 

1866-1870... 6 | 12 I a 3 25 
1871-1880... 4 | 9 5 5 I 24 
1881-1890... I 7) fe) & I 2 
1891-1900... 4 II 2 fe) fe) 17 
IQOI-IQIO... 9 14 I 2 I | 27 
I9II—1920... 13 20 I I 1 | 36 
1921-1930... 3 I 2) ° ° 4 

ORAL, 0. 40 74 10 14 7 | 145 


*Practically all in this area are French Canadians. 


The total number of transfers declined from 1866 to 1890, due 
to the gradual decline in the search for new iand. From 1890 
to 1930 the number of land transfers has followed the general 
trend. From 1890 to 1920 there was a steady increase, due to 
urban migration, coupled with the rising value of land. Since the 
depression in 1921, the number of land transfers has fallen from 
the peak to the lowest point of the entire period from 1866 to 
1930. This decline in land turnover follows the decline in land 
values and the general agricultural depression. 

The data of Tables XIII and XIV indicate only gross factors, 
not the degree of success or failure in making adjustments to 
the competitive and cultural environment. Table XIV _ records 
the manner of adjustment to the competitive or economic order 
adopted by 237 individuals of four generations. The most fre- 
quent methods of adjustment are seen to vary from one gener- 
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ation to the next. In the first generation, 34 per cent remained 
on the land and 34 per cent emigrated to new lands, participating 
in the general westward movement. In the second generation, 
46 per cent remained on the land and 26 per cent sought new 
lands. In the fourth generation again the same ratio stayed in 
the community. None sought new lands, but instead, 54 per cent 
moved to villages and cities. For the four generations, 37 per 
cent remained on the land in the community. It is evident that 
these ways of adjustment show a relation to the general eco- 
nomic conditions. Those of the first generation had readier access 
to new land than did their descendants. The second generation 
prospered because there was a general rise in land values and 
because farming conditions were good. The third generation met 
the new competition by migrating to the city. 

In the main, success in competition is here found to be cu- 
mulative through the generations. This may be seen by the in- 
creasing size of land holdings and the decreasing number inherit- 
ing land. Table XV shows wide diversity in the acreage ac- 
quired by different individuals. In 1870, 78 per cent of the farms 
comprised in a sample of four sections varied in size from twenty 
to eighty acres. In 1930 only 41 per cent of the farms were in 
this group. The ratio of the farms twenty acres or less, was 
largest in 1900, due to divisions of farms for the heirs. After 
that date, farms of this size decreased, while the larger ones 
increased rapidly, both in number and ratio. 

There seems to have been no correlation between economic 
opportunity and remaining on the land. This fact may be expect- 
ed because there are often unlike responses to similar opportu- 
nities providing individuals have not been reared in a group which 
esteems agricultural pursuits. The degree of correlation between 
economic opportunity and staying on the land is shown in Table 
XVI, in which the ways of adjustment made by 132 individuals 
of three generations are classified according to inheritance or 
non-inheritance of land. Of 44 males of the second generation, 
17, or 39 per cent, inherited land. Of this number 9g retained their 
inheritance and 8 did not. Of the 27, or 61 per cent, who inherit- 
ed no land, 11 left and 16 stayed to become owners, tenants or 
laborers. Of the 77 males of the third generation, 26, or 34 per 
cent, inherited land; of these, 14 remained on the farms. Of the 
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51 who inherited no land, 29 remained to become owners, tenants 
and laborers. The individuals of the fourth generation are not 
old enough to make the table conclusive, but the data are in line 
with the general trend. The summary column shows that 132 in- 
dividuals belonging to the three designated generations, 36 per 
cent, inherited land; of these, 58 per cent remained. Of the 64 per 
cent who inherited no land, 56 per cent remained as owners, ten- 
ants, or laborers. 

From these figures it is evident that there is no invariable 
association between non-inheritance and leaving the land. How- 
ever, as shown in the table, most of those who remained on the 
land became tenants and laborers and have a high degree of mo- 
bility within, as well as outside of, the vicinity. In this way, 
therefore, the non-inheritance of land has affected the perma- 
nency of the population and thus of the social organization of the 
community. 

To account for the continuation of residence on the land, 
however, we must look for other factors than that of economic 
opportunity or inheritance of land. Various elements have been 
involved, including individual ambitions and the conditioning 
supplied by the family and by individual experiences and am- 
bitions, as well as the peculiar culture traits brought by the 
settlers. Thus a few raised the economic scale of their families, 
but the children of other prosperous farmers rebelled against the 
life on the farm, neglected their work and lost their inheritance 
in the economic depression. Others have neither inherited nor 
acquired land and have worked as little as possible, yet are con- 
tented with their achievements and are proud of their children 
or of their ancestors. Family ties have kept some of the families 
on small farms in order that relatives might be near one another ; 
but this is comparatively rare. The mobility of farm owners and 
tenants is high, a large ratio moving annually. 

The causes of mobility among the inhabitants of the hamlet 
and the adjacent farming area have been different from those of 
the farmers not directly involved in the occupations within the 
hamlet. These occupations and the mobility of the residents in 
this central area by ten-year periods are given in Tables XVII 
and XVIII. Several points are indicated by an analysis of these 
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TABLE XVII 


NUMBER AND MOBILITY OF RESIDENTS OF MAPLE GROVE AND 
ADJOINING FARMS BY DECADES, 1860-1930 


Total Number 


Number and Direction of Householders 
etndes of Movements at the Begin- 
ning of the 
Respective 
In Out Decades 
fe 8 A ea eae 9 9 19 
MMCET EDP, CA es niece on 5 5s 9 8 21 
A ee 6 3 24 
ROPES GOL. isis od aise ce nines s 18 6 34 
“LE 12 12 29 
EEL PS vie oss os II 17 22 
2 eC OSS gt ae eee 6 II 14 
Ae 1 ER oa ES Ca te ee 71 66 


TABLE XVIII 


OcCUPATIONS OF RESIDENTS OF MAPLE GROVE AND ADJOINING 
FARMS AT DECENNIAL DATES 


Occupation 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | Ig10 | 1920 | 1930 


Farm owners..... 13 II 4 4 7 6 5 2 
Renters.......... fo) fe) fe) fe) ° fe) 2 I 
j Re a ee fe) I 2 2 4 7 6 4 
Retired farmers 
and widows. . fe) fe) 4 5 10 12 5 4 
Building trades... 2 4 5 5 2 I ° fe) 
Storekeepers..... D} 3 2 2 5 2 I I 
Saloonkeepers.... fe) fo) ° fe) 2 2 fe) ° 
Blacksmiths...... fo) ° 2 I I I fe) fe) 
Physicians....... I I | I I 2 I fe) fo) 
Miscellaneous... . 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Gtaiee whos lec. « 20 QI | 29 22 33 34 21 14 


data. In the period 1860-1900 there was a gradual growth of 
population, due to colonization and to the growing up of the 
second generation. Since 1900 there has been a rapid decline. 
Almost all the first settlers were farmers by vocation, and 
there was little difference in economic status. As the population 
grew, changes took place. By 1880 the farmers began to retire. 
In 1910 three-fourths of the householders of the hamlet were 
farmers who had retired in favor of their sons but who 
still continued to work part time on their own or neighboring 
farms. After 1910 farmers who retired moved instead to the 
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nearby villages and towns where they had many friends of their 
own nationality and language, and where more conveniences were 
available. 

The number of persons engaged in the building trades (car- 
penters, plasterers, wheelwrights, and cabinet makers) correlates 
with the building program of Maple Grove. The first shelters 
were log cabins. About 1890 these were replaced by frame 
houses. Toward the close of the century, when persons of the 
second generation had reached maturity, two additions were 
made to the hamlet (which was incorporated in 1894) by the 
local speculators in real estate. The period between 1894 and 
1905 was the period of greatest growth. However, by this time 
several of the carpenters of the first generation had retired or 
had died, making it necessary to bring skilled workmen in from 
other towns. Since 1910 there has been no work for carpenters 
in this decadent hamlet. ? 

The growth in the number of the common laborers was 
caused by the differential accumulation of land, a considerable 
proportion of the second generation receiving no inheritance. 
These came to live in or near Maple Grove and went to the sur- 
rounding farms to work. 

The number of business men has followed the changes in the 
general population of this area. Other trades likewise record the 
invasion of the local life organization by outside influences. 
Blacksmiths left when automobiles came in, about 1910, The 
trade of weaving ended in 1895 with the death of the only man 
who had carried on this trade. Until 1912 this hamlet had at 
least one resident physician, and for a while, two. Since 1856 the 
parish has been served successively by twelve different priests. 

This area has not been able to provide occupations for the 
children of its inhabitants. Of 46 pioneers’ children who reached 
maturity here, 25 left the village; of 80 grandchildren of the 
first settlers, 65 left the community. 


CHAPTER X 
THES PAMILY 


The French Canadian family of this area is characterized by 
a high degree of sentimental attachment. Individuals give their 
allegiance to their family and kinsmen, rather than to their 
neighbors and fellow villagers, toward whom they exhibited com- 
petition rather than cooperation. The solidarity of the family 
is a result of traditions and of the participation of its members 
in common ideas and activities. These activities are chiefly (1) 
gaining a livelihood, (2) religious observances, (3) amusements, 
and (4) ceremonial events of especial significance for the family. 
The elements in some of these activities are peculiar to the 
French Canadians in that they are not found in the immediate 
vicinal population. 

All of the members of the family participate in work on the 
farm. At the age of six or seven the child is taught to do the 
few tasks of which he is then capable. The women have always 
worked in the field when they could be spared from their regular 
household duties. A few of them still plow and cultivate corn 
and about half of them aid in husking corn and shocking grain. 
They also attend to the poultry and churning. 

The family is the religious unit. It pays for a family pew and 
contributes to the support of the church. Religious practices and 
attitudes are transmitted in the family. Persons of the third 
generation who are heads of families have retained the custom 
of having family prayers and rosary every evening. Although 
their sons have not continued this practice, most of them do re- 
peat the rosary every night during Lent. The saying of grace 
before meals was formerly customary. This has also died out in 
most families. One of the third generation explains: “We did 
it at first, but when we had guests we didn’t want to, so we 
always say it to ourselves.” 

The ceremony of the paternal blessing on New Year’s morn- 
ing prevailed in‘Canada and among the immigrants of the first 
generation. This ceremony, which now persists in only a few 
families, is as follows: 
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The children attend the New Year’s feast prepared by the 
parents and, as each enters the parental door, he kneels before 
the father (who is holding the Bible in his hand) and says, 
“Bless me father.” The father then gives his blessing. The 
strength of this folkway in its old setting is suggested by the 
statement of an immigrant who came from Quebec in 1900. He 
said: “If I didn’t come to get my father’s blessing he would cry 
all the rest of his life.”’ This custom is still observed by many 
families of Bourbonnais and a few in other nearby French 
Canadian villages, though it seems to have disappeared at Maple 
Grove, being discontinued as the old folks passed away. “Mother 
doesn’t believe in it; she says it isn’t necessary,’ reported one 
of the younger generation. 

Customarily the amusements of the family have been par- 
ticipated in by those of all ages. They have all enjoyed the same 
games, dances, stories, songs, refreshments, tobacco, and drinks, 
and now all listen to the radio together. These amusements are 
indulged in at the time of family reunions, which take place at 
week-ends, and on festive days and especially New Year’s, the 
principal French Canadian ceremonial holiday. At this time the 
children and grandchildren come from near and far to the home 
of the oldest paternal “head of the family.” These family gather- 
ings usually begin with a lunch at midnight or soon after and 
last all day. In the olden times “we’d go around and wake up 
people, from house to house. Festivities began at midnight and 
lasted three days. It was a family affair. There were thirteen 
in our family. Our father would give us his blessing on New 
Year’s and we'd all come to be first to get it. We'd celebrate 
one day here at our house, the next day at my uncle’s, then take 
a day of rest, and next go some other place in the same family; 
sometimes it would take a week.” Another says: “My uncle 
would come from Momence with oxen; he’d get here and turn 
his oxen into the prairie.” 

Now the children come in automobiles, and from greater 
distances. On New Year’s day, 1930, the sons and daughters 
who belong to the fourth generation came from points in Illinois 
and Indiana and other states, for this chief family reunion. New 
Year’s gifts are bestowed; for this day holds the place of esteem 
-~among Canadians (as well as the French and Belgians from the 
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old country) occupied by Christmas among the Germans, English, 
and Americans. Those of the third generation observe Christmas 
also, by giving presents, but they arrange it so that some of the 
presents are reserved for New Year’s day. Their fathers gave 
presents only on New Year’s. 

Among the pioneers and to some extent among their children, 
house parties or dances were a favorite occasion for social par- 
ticipation. These events were attended by families as a unit. 
From two to seven families gathered at some home where they 
engaged in the customary activities—dancing, playing cards and 
games, singing, telling stories, eating and drinking. It is charac- 
teristic of the French Canadian culture that young and old to a 
large extent enjoy the same pastimes. In keeping with their tra- 
ditions, the settlers deemed it necessary to chaperon the young 
people and rode in the back of the wagon. But this custom did 
not continue long. When buggies came into use there was no room 
for the older people. When the dance was transferred to public 
halls parents often accompanied their daughters, if there was no 
one else to take them. Older people continued to attend until 
about 1900, when their favorite quadrilles, polkas, and jigs were 
replaced by modern dances. Thereafter they went only on special 
occasions, such as wedding anniversary dances. 

Birth, marriage, and death—crises directly concerning the 
family—are mediated by certain traditional activities or cere- 
monies. Until twenty years ago, baptism was usually celebrated 
by a snack,’ or a great feast, in honor of the child, especially if it 
were the first born. All the relatives and the parrain (godfather) 
and marraine (godmother) were present. A keg of beer was 
formerly considered a necessary provision for the occasion. “It 
was a great honor to be a parrain or a marraine.” The sponsor 
would pay for the baptism, give the child a present at the time 
and on the following New Year’s, and give him his own name, 
by which he always called him. This celebration has now lost 
its importance; only the sponsors are invited to the dinner and 
always after a mass. 

In Canada, a courtship was a brief affair. When a young man 
had visited a young woman three times, under strict chaperonage, 


*The etymology of this word is unknown. Since it does not occur 
in any French dictionary, it is here spelled according to English phonetics. 
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he either had to declare a serious intention or discontinue his 
attentions. If he chose the former course, he asked the consent 
of his father, who if he granted his son’s wish, visited the girl’s 
father and made the arrangements for the dowry and the mar- 
riage. 

Among the sons and daughters of the first settlers of Maple 
Grove the period of courtship was not limited to three visits. 
However, it was still strictly supervised, the mother staying with 
the young couple to maintain propriety. The youth asked the 
consent of his own parents and of the fiancée’s parents. But 
the young people of this generation were free to arrange for the 
marriage themselves and the demands for a dowry assumed a 
minor place. It depended largely upon the wants and needs of 
those who were about to start housekeeping and farming, and 
was sometimes given after the marriage. The girls might be 
equipped with linens, a cow and chickens, or furniture and 
money ; the boys received horses and implements. 

Marriage was an economic enterprise for which considerable 
preparation had to be made. Those of the first generation who 
married in this country, and a few of the second, took sufficient 
time before the marriage to make their household equipment. 
While the girl sewed quilts, the boy, skilled, as all the Canadians 
were, in handicraft, made the furniture; “a high-backed rocking 
chair for his wife to dress in, a smaller chair for himself, six 
dining chairs, one special long bench, a table and cupboard, a 
wooden bowl, a wooden spoon, and a butter ladle.”’ 

Among those of the third generation courtship was some- 
times conducted under the same supervised conditions as that of 
their fathers and mothers had been, but now the place of courting 
was not always the home. Often it was the dance hall. In most 
cases it was no longer considered necessary for the young man 
to ask the consent of his own or the girl’s father. The mother 
was usually the medium of communication for the desires of the 
young people. If there was any opposition from the father, she 
could often be depended upon to intervene for the young people. 
Now if dowries are given, they are usually gifts of money. 

When the young people of the fourth generation engage in 
courtship at the home of the girl they are not chaperoned; the 
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mothers say: “It’s too bad if you can’t trust your children,” and 
they mildly criticize their own parents for their strict super- 
vision. 

Relatives and friends here, as in Canada, have always hon- 

ored the betrothed by frequent “surprise parties,’ now called 
' “showers.” These are conducted either at the home of the bride, 
or at the dance hall, whither the couple are invited for a dance 
and a present (which they must acknowledge in the traditional 
manner). Until thirty years ago, members of the neighborhood 
“bouquet ring” would give a silver set, center table, or something 
of equal value. 

The greatest celebration accompanying marriage is the wed- 
ding dance. This takes place soon after the wedding. In Canada, 
the festivities lasted for a week. In this country, the dance never 
continued for more than two nights, and in most cases it was 
limited to one. In early times dances were held at the home of 
either bride or groom. All the relatives and friends came, each 
bringing a present for the bridal couple. Every one awaited their 
arrival to lead the grande promenade. Then the dancing and con- 
vivialities began. At midnight the host and relatives set out the 
feast. Before sitting down at the table, the bride and groom were 
required to sing. | 

Later the wedding dance was transformed from a family and 
kinship affair into a community activity. About twenty years ago 
festivities were transferred to the dance hall. Now the wedding 
dance has become a public attraction. Everyone in the community 
and many from neighboring villages come to join in the merry- 
making. In 1929 one bridegroom gave a dance in each of three 
towns within a short period. Until five years ago, dances given 
by local couples were always held in the hall at Maple Grove. 
Now they are usually given at larger villages. Public wedding 
dances are now common in all the towns which have a consider- 
able proportion of French people. The non-French have adopted 
the custom to a considerable extent, and the wedding dance is 
gaining in popularity throughout this region. Announcements are 
made in the newspapers and advertisements placed in store 
windows. 

When the dance was transferred to public halls it developed 
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into a profit-making enterprise and the expense of hiring the hall 
and orchestra prompted the solicitation of funds from those who 
came. The names of contributors and amounts are set down in 
a book which is inspected by the bride and groom. After paying 
for the orchestra and the hall, the couple keep the remainder. 
The amount so derived depends on the number of the couple’s 
friends and on the groom’s own reputation for generosity on such 
occasions. Relatives of each couple compete to secure the largest 
purse. The competition is especially keen if there are several 
dances near the same date. Otherwise the rates of the public 
dance hall are customary, though giving the donations is volun- 
tary. . 
With the commercialization of the dance, a few of the cere- 
monies have disappeared or are falling into disuse. For example, 
the grande promenade is seldom held now. The dancers do not 
wait for the bride and groom, who delay their appearance until 
later in the evening, when they slip in unobtrusively. The couple 
are no longer called upon to sing. Presents are not bestowed at 
the dance, and the “feast” takes place in a restaurant after the 
dance. 

All the members of the family participate in celebrating the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth wedding anniversaries, which are com- 
memorated by a mock ceremony at the church, a dinner for 
relatives and friends, and a dance. The anniversary dance has 
gone through the same evolution as the wedding dance—from 
a private to a public affair. In the spring of 1930 two fiftieth 
wedding anniversary dances were given on two successive eve- 
nings by two old farmers of Maple Grove, who had been married 
on the same day. A description in the words of one of these men 
shows the nature of the dance and of the attitudes toward it: 
“T went to the priest and got married over, the same as I did 
fifty years ago. Then I had a dinner here for the children, 
friends, and priest; then at night we went to Clifton—rented a 
hall for the dance. We had the dances different nights so we 
could go to both. We had square dances—and some dance !— 
polkas and all kinds; the young folks danced the round dance. 
There was a big crowd from here and some from Chicago. We 
danced all night.” 
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The activities occasioned by the death of a member of the 
family are engaged in by all the surviving kinsmen, close friends, 
and neighbors. It is customary for a representative of each 
family of long acquaintance to be present at the wake. Although 
this is a Catholic ceremony, its observance varies according to 
the nationality. The French Canadian practices differ, for ex- 
ample, from the Irish in this region, who celebrate the occasion 
by smoking, drinking, and singing. The French serve a lunch and 
tea, and smoke their pipes, but keep silent and sober. 

Owing to the comparatively slight organization of the neigh- 
borhood, these social activities of this vicinity have been pre- 
served and transmitted chiefly in the family. Since these various 
activities are shared by all members of the family, children are 
inculcated with the beliefs and moral ideas which are tradition- 
ally held by the group. By joining the rest of the family in its 
practical, ceremonial, and hedonistic activities, children learn 
how to work, be festive, and indulge in the pursuits which are 
provided in their traditions. For example, the production and 
use of tobacco, wine, and beer at home have traditionally been 
family activities. The raising of tobacco for personal consump- 
tion, which is universal among the French in Canada, was con- 
tinued by the settlers, their sons, and a few of their grandsons 
of the present generation. Every man smokes a pipe, and chil- 
dren are encouraged to acquire the habit at an early age—as soon 
as they wish to. 

Traditionally most of the French Canadian families have also 
made wine, and a few have made beer at home. The children, 
as well as their parents, drink. On special occasions, such as 
New Year’s, wine is served at feasts as the petits-coups. 

At present children are given wide latitude in seeking amuse- 
ments outside the home. This freedom, or laxity, has evolved 
gradually, the change having coincided with the transfer of the 
dance from the home to public halls. Since the transfer occurred 
gradually it was accompanied by little conflict. In most cases the 
children of the four generations studied met no situation which 
caused them to break away from their training. 

Family solidarity is indicated by pride in the family, conspic- 
uously exhibited by the members of this group. Children and 
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parents are proud of each other. Children show it in their anx- 
ious desire to have their friends know their parents; the latter 
show it in telling strangers about the accomplishments of their 
children, especially in business and in marriage. The strength 
of family ties is again revealed in the expressions of affection 
between members of the family: These expressions frequently 
take the form of kissing at the time of family reunions and 
particularly on New Year’s. No one is left out; before anything 
else can be done, everyone must kiss and be kissed. While this 
is a social ritual, the attitudes may be inferred to correspond to 
the overt social behavior. The ritual at least is indicative of an 
attitude of affection prescribed in their culture. 

The bonds between more distant relatives are not so strong 
as those between the members of the same family, 1.e., the mar- 
riage and sibling group; but are at least more demonstrative than 
is the rule in the general population. This is revealed in an 
observation made by one of the young women concerning her 
non-French husband: “Why, he doesn’t even know his cousins.” 
There are also occasional marriages of first and more distant 
cousins, and cousin marriages are not taboo except in a few 
families who have had more contact with the wider culture. The 
Canadian French keep up relations with their relatives, close and 
distant. In their frequent trips west they make it one of their 
chief concerns to visit their relatives, including second and third 
cousins, who have migrated to these regions. 


CHAPTER XI 
WORK AND PLAY 


Work and play, which have been combined in so many activi- 
ties of the French Canadian farmers, must be considered to- 
gether. The chief activity of this nature is the “bee,” in which 
neighbors cooperate in doing some special work for each other. 
This is a form of cooperation, an exchange of labor, but not 
a division of labor. The “bee” was common to the culture of both 
Canadians and Americans, although certain elements differed. 
In Canada, among customs now disappearing, Hopkins’ men- 
tions: “The Corvees, or ‘bees,’ for the doing of some special 
work in which the aid of a number of neighbors is sought; 
epluchettes, or corn-shucking, and the brayages, or flax-beating.” 
These were usually accompanied by dances and festivities. 
Because some of the economic pursuits were not transplanted 
to this settlement, some of the sociability chores were not re- 
instated here. But various tasks afforded occasion for this com- 
bination of work and play. 

It is said of the pioneers of Maple Grove, “The first thing 
they did when they came from Canada was to help each other 
husk corn. Each farmer that was through huskin’ gave a supper 
and a dance, and so on around the cooperative circle.” Always 
associated with the “bee” is the paying off of the obligation for 
such work by a celebration, usually a dinner or snack, and the 
customary amusements—telling stories, playing, dancing, and sing- 
ing old Canadian songs. Besides the husking “bees,” “bees” for 
making quilts, sewing carpet rags, dressing poultry for shipment, 
knitting straw hats, hauling stone, chopping wood, and shelling 
corn were held by members of the second generation until three 
or four decades ago. 

In this community the knitting of straw was exclusively a 
French Canadian art. At harvest time a group of twenty-five 
or thirty women would go from farm to farm picking out all the 
best straws and tying them into bundles. During the long winter 


*J. C. Hopkins, French Canada and the Saint Lawrence. Philadelphia, 
1913. 
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evenings they gathered at each other’s homes and knit the straw 
into hats, for their own use and for sale at nearby markets. This 
art provided an important industry until about thirty-five years 
ago when, as one of the second generation stated: “We bought 
our straw hats.” Thus conformity to the surrounding culture was 
responsible for loss of this distinctive art. However, some women 
of the second generation continued to make straw hats until a 
few years ago. 

“Bees” for hauling stone, brick, and timber for houses, and 
for chopping and hauling firewood were common until twenty- 
five years ago. One of the second generation says: “Five or six 
neighbors would each chop a load of wood and haul it. They’d 
always have a jug of whiskey. It was work, but a frolic, too.” 
The obligations for hauling stone, timber, and firewood were 
paid by a feast with “a keg of beer, a gallon of whiskey, wine 
for the ladies, dancing, and card-playing.” 

“Bees” disappeared here as they did elsewhere, partly because 
of the lack of permanency of the population and partly because 
of the general changes in the method of production and distri- 
bution of commodities. Poultry is no longer dressed for ship- 
ment in the old manner. Quilts are ready-made. Little building 
has been done in Maple Grove for the last twenty-five years, so 
that hauling stone and timber is no longer necessary. Since wood 
is scarce, there are no more chopping and hauling bees. Snacks 
held in connection with “bees,” disappeared with the latter. 
Those held in connection with special events, as birthdays, wed- 
dings, and wedding anniversaries existed generally until these 
events were transferred from the home to the dance hall, about 
twenty years ago. 

Threshing is one of the collective work activities which was 
not at any time associated with the festivities of the “bee.” This 
may be due to the fact that threshing was only recently intro- 
duced. Until a few years ago, there were two threshing machines 
in this area, each of which threshed about 1000 acres of grain 
annually. The work group or threshing ring numbered about 
twenty-five. Now the machines are smaller and more numerous, 
so that the threshing ring comprises only ten or twelve men. 

Various activities were conducted independently of coopera- 
tive work tasks. In Canada the French Canadians are character- 
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istically fond of amusements and though reasonably industrious 
do not begrudge time taken away from work for pleasurable 
activities.” 

Winter has always been their chief social season, though 
amusements were not restricted to this part of the year. Between 
Christmas and Ash Wednesday they pay frequent “surprise” 
visits going in large parties to each other’s homes. 

The playing of games has been a feature of most neighbor- 
hood gatherings at which young people were present. A variety 
of kissing games which were brought from Canada persisted 
until ten years ago. The following are well-known country pas- 
times: Post Office, Who’s Got the Button?, Measure the Ribbon, 
and others. There were also guessing games and riddles. Among 
the favorite games of the first and second generations was 
la brisque. Bézique is a cosmopolitan game, but has been, and 
still is played, only by the French Canadians in this area. Other 
games were borrowed from the vicinal population. Their favorite 
imported folk dances were the French Four, the quadrille, and 
the jig. The introduction of the so-called modern dances occurred 
during the period of youth of the third generation. But on 
such occasions as wedding anniversaries, when the younger 
people dance the modern steps, persons of the second generation 
still perform their old favorites, which they consider to be more 
zesthetic. In various respects the old pastimes have been made to 
conform to the American ways both in name and in practice. 

Singing is done either by a group, or by an individual of rec- 
ognized ability who entertains the rest of the group. Talent for 
singing or playing an instrument is a trait much esteemed by 
the French Canadians and Belgians. The latter are greatly ad- 
mired for their musical ability and locally are called “great 
singers.” In pioneer times all nationalities sang their native songs. 
The French Canadians continued to sing their songs at public 
gatherings through the lifetime of the second generation. AI- 
though persons of this generation began to sing many American 
songs, those of the third generation sing none of their ancestors’ 
songs and only a few of any origin. 


2A. G. Bradley, Canada in the Twentieth Century. Westminister: 
Constable, 1903, p. 16. 
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One type of house party which was peculiar to the French 
Canadian culture was the “bouquet” party. After the husking 
season, about thirty young men who belonged to the group col- 
lected money among themselves and presented it, ceremonially, 
attached to a “bouquet” of paper, to the lady whose house they 
had chosen, chiefly because of its capaciousness, for a party. If 
she accepted—and it would have been an insult not to have done 
so—she would prepare a snack, or great feast, with which she 
“paid the bouquet” during the slack time in January or February. 

The bouquet party did not survive the first generation; but 
its name was passed on, apparently, to those of the second and 
a few of the third generation who used it to designate a snack 
which celebrated the birthday, wedding, or wedding anniversary 
of a member of the “bouquet ring.” The members assessed them- 
selves to pay for a gift such as a set of silverware or a piece of 
furniture for the individual honored. Although some of the 
forms of play and festivity still persist as folkways, various 
changes have taken place. For example, story telling, which was 
once a common feature of neighborhood gatherings, has dis- 
appeared as a form of amusement. Dances are now carried on 
in the public dance hall, largely because of the unwillingness to 
“tear up” the modern house. In renting houses landlords exacted 
from prospective tenants a promise to give no dances, as a pre- 
condition for renting. 

A large part of the amusements of the old neighborhood have 
now become formally organized. Entertainment for most of the 
males of the neighborhood is provided by two lodges: the Wood- 
men (1895-1915) and the Catholic Foresters (since 1905). 
These organizations are conducted for insurance benefits and 
sociability, which is supplied by their business meetings, initia- 
tions, and picnics, occurring about once a month. The Woodmen 
transferred to the Clifton Lodge in 1919; the local chapter of 
the Catholic Foresters still exists. Other organized amusements 
are designed for both the sexes and all age classes. Among these 
are community picnics, the model for which was adopted from 
the general culture during the youth of the second generation, 
and which became the chief form of amusement for the young 
people of the third generation, Picnics were organized by one of 
the local lodges or by some of the other cliques, for every Sunday 
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afternoon during the summer months and for most church and 
national holidays. The celebrations of these holidays are similar, 
in the main, but vary according to their peculiar traditions. The 
chief element of all, however, is the picnic. 

Independence Day has been celebrated from pioneer times 
by all the nationalities of this region. They regarded it as “a 
great day.” One person of the second generation reports: “We’d 
each take a rack and put seats all around and go to the woods. 
They'd have beer and whiskey on a bar there; they’d fight, too.” 
_ The celebration of Independence Day remained a community 
activity until five years ago. Its disappearance was due to the 
decline in population and the greater attraction of the celebration 
in nearby towns. 

Decoration Day was celebrated by picnics only during the 
decade preceding 1918. Since that date picnics have given way 
to ceremonies in the cemetery honoring those of the parish who 
died in the service of the government during the World War. 

The observance of St. Patrick’s Day was adopted from the 
adjacent Irish at least as far back as the period of youth of*the 
second generation. It has usually been celebrated by picnics, and 
for the last fifteen years by dances, at which green dresses are 
worn. The holiday, however, is not celebrated by a mass, as it 
is among the Irish (since St. Patrick is the patron saint of Ire- 
land). 

Activities at the picnics included feasting and drinking, danc- 
ing, baseball games, riding the merry-go-round, running races, 
horse races, and on the “Fourth,” balloon ascensions. Horse- 
racing as a folkway was brought here from Canada. In the 
early days of Bourbonnais, Noel Le Vasseur, its founder, brought 
a number of race horses from Canada. Others followed his 
example and horse-racing became the chief amusement at Bour- 
bonnais. This was done on a much smaller scale at Maple Grove. 
Bareback races existed here until the coming of the automobile. 
Shooting matches, with the usual prizes, persist. 

Other community sports were adopted from the American 
culture. Maple Grove, as well as neighboring villages, supported 
a baseball “nine” from about 1880 to 1925, and tournaments 
were conducted every Sunday afternoon. When this sport was 
well supported it contributed considerably to the local morale. 
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The organized activities also include the dances now held at 
the public dance halls. Although this hall was built in 1875 its 
use did not become prevalent until about 1890. In some cases 
this was due to opposition of the parents to association by the 
young people outside the control of the home. However, most : 
parents were willing to take their daughters to the hall. The 
chief objection to the dance hall was the added expenditure 
which it involved. But when modern frame houses replaced the 
old shanties and cabins and manufactured furniture replaced the 
home-made type the owners were glad to keep their floors and 
furniture undamaged and to avoid the trouble of cleaning after 
the dances. Dances at the hall were given by a club of about ten 
men who rented it for a year. Until 1900 dances were held every 
two weeks; between that date and 1920, every week; then every 
two weeks again and finally but once a month until 1929, when 
they were given up as a regular event, though they continued as 
wedding and anniversary celebrations. The decline of the regular 
schedule of dances at the local hall coincided with the construc- 
tion of hard roads leading to larger villages and the decline in 
population and especially the decrease in the number of young 
people. The rural neighborhood has become mobilized, and in 
the process it has become urbanized while its members have be- 
come individuated. 


CHAPTER XII 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The social organization of this community has been char- 
acterized, especially in recent decades, by a lack of homogeneity 
and cohesion. This deficiency in corporate action has been due 
to: (1) The geographic distribution of the individuals con- 
cerned; (2) their high mobility; (3) the heterogeneity of the 
residents or of their culture; and (4) the type of activities 
specified by traditions as occasions for collective action. The 
efficiency or inefficiency of the social organization in turn, has 
been a factor in the perpetuation of the distinctive culture, pro- 
motion of practical interests, and the control over the behavior of 
the individuals concerned. 

The form of land settlement adopted in America did not 
contribute toward an efficient group organization. The manner 
of laying out farms, while placing the farmer close to his land, 
tended to distribute residences in such a way as to lessen social 
contacts between the inhabitants. Furthermore, the fact that the 
migrants who had formed the Canadian agricultural village com- 
munity settled in different localities, tended to lessen their ability 
to act upon corporate aims. However, propinquity of residence 
has been an important factor in determining lines of association 
and cooperation; for the volume of attendance at the local in- 
stitutions was determined in part by the radius of attraction 
under existing means of locomotion. Propinquity was also a 
factor in determining marriage selection, as, for example, inter- 
marriage between unlike culture groups. 

The character of the social organization in this community 
has also been affected by the high mobility discussed in a pre- 
ceding chapter. The impermanence of the population has dis- 
rupted neighborly exchanges and impeded the development of an 
intricate social structure. Constant and intimate association is a 
necessary condition for the maintenance of a spontaneous social 
organization. While the rapport established by previous asso- 
ciation was sufficient to maintain sentimental bonds for a gener- 
ation between these settlers in widely scattered districts and 
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regions, the local cooperative practices did not develop beyond 
the simpler forms of exchange of labor and aid in cases of want. 

The heterogeneity of population also contributed to the lack 
of like-mindedness, especially with reference to corporate wel- 
fare. The diversity of languages and of other cultural items was 
an obstacle to free communication. While these handicaps were 
rapidly reduced, this earlier lack of homogeneity among the 
settlers was later succeeded by other types of social differen- 
tiation and new sources of centrifugal tendencies. 

Notwithstanding the differences in background among the 
pioneers, certain inherent conditions were conducive to rapport. 
The societal status of the settlers was much alike, irrespective of 
nationality differences. All had to meet the same conditions and 
often relied on each other for help in facing them. Differences 
in amount of wealth, therefore, were not decisive in social differ- 
entiation. The pioneer hardships were common to all. All had 
to provide for food, clothing, and shelter by their own industry. 
They ate home-grown and free indigenous products: hominy, 
sorghum, barley coffee, nuts, and berries. They wore homespun 
and lived in board-covered shanties or in log cabins till about 
1885. Until agricultural implements were available field work 
was done by hand. The first settlers hauled their corn a distance 
of twelve miles and their wheat a distance of sixteen miles. They 
often had to carry the sacks of wheat over the sloughs and re- 
load. Perhaps the greatest hardship of the first years was the 
“ague,’ or malaria, caused by the abundance of mosquitoes 
which carried the malarial parasite. Very few escaped this ~ 
disease. 

However, with the passing of pioneer conditions social evalu- 
ation of the possession of wealth produced a considerable degree 
of social division. Difference in accumulation of land has been 
a factor in the formation of neighborhood groupings and has 
determined the alignment of cliques. It has also been a force 
in producing cultural heterogeneity within this area. Those who 
have acquired more wealth than others have had wider contacts 
and have participated more in the general culture. Their wider 
contacts, in turn, have helped them to accumulate more wealth. 
In every one of the cases studied in this area, amount of ed- 
ucation, formal or informal, and accumulation of wealth are 
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correlated. Both seem to have been subject to a cumulative 
growth, since the more knowledge a man has, the greater base 
it forms for accumulation of further knowledge. And on knowl- 
edge, apparently, depends where a man’s interests lie, whether 
in the petty disputes of his village or township, or in national 
and international affairs. Most of the people of Maple Grove 
have lost interest in their village and have never acquired a 
sufficient basis for interest in national affairs, but they discuss 
the township and county elections with some enthusiasm. About 
three men are well enough versed in national events to be able 
to discuss intelligently the actions of the Farm Board. This 
cultural heterogeneity has been one of the apparent factors in the 
breakdown of group solidarity in this local group. 

The possession or non-possession of knowledge and wealth 
may also be associated with habits and attitudes which were 
found to be influential in segregating the local population. Thus 
those who have had similar cultural backgrounds, talk about the 
same subjects and engage in similar interests. They are, to use 
Giddings’s term, like-minded, and tend to associate. There is a 
group of such associates, residing along one road east of Maple 
Grove for a distance of about a mile, except one who lives in the 
hamlet. None of them work very much. Four of them spend 
considerable time in fishing. At least three are afraid of storms 
and horses. The explanation half seriously given by the more 
industrious people of the area is that those who live by the river 
become lazy and prefer fishing to farming. Another man, because 
of his greater accumulation of knowledge and interests in the 
general culture, is considerably isolated from the remainder of - 
the community. He has been the dispenser of advice, particularly 
on legal matters, to his neighbors. He never loafs in the store 
with the others; he says that their petty jealousies and gossip 
annoy him. The formation of such cliques has been a force 
destroying the solidarity of the group. Those who belong to 
different universes of discourse do not form a close social or- 
ganization. 

The number and kind of activities promoted by associates 
affects both the form and duration of their cohesion or organ- 
ization. The traditions of these people provided many forms of 
participation in which the purpose was sociability and hedonistic 
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satisfaction which in the early years of the settlement served, in 
a measure, to solidify the group. These activities have gradually 
changed, as we shall see, so that even these bonds of community 
organization are weakening or disappearing. The activities re- 
ferred to included various forms of mutual aid and support of 
the institutions designed to promote utilitarian, recreational, re- 
ligious, and other interests. 

In the earlier history of the settlement several customary 
forms of mutual aid prevailed. One of these was the working 
“bee” in which a number of individuals collectively performed 
various tasks for one another. No record was kept of the quan- 
tity of work done for others in the circle of friends, and the 
labor was recompensed by some future reciprocity or by enter- 
tainment, such as a social gathering or a convivial party. Like- 
wise labor for the sick or disabled was freely given at all seasons. 

Individuals or families in want also were given provisions 
in keeping with present needs, as measured by frontier standards. 
By tradition, generosity was enjoined on festive occasions, espe- 
cially on New Year’s. At this season custom prescribed the ob- 
servance of the Ignolée, an old French Canadian folkway. On 
New Year’s eve a party of men in a sleigh or other vehicle went 
from house to house collecting provisions for the poor families 
of the parish. At each door they sang an old French Canadian 
“begging song,” were answered by song from within, sang again, 
and were invited in. Here they first kissed all the girls and then 
sang, ate, and drank. After they had visited several houses they 
could eat no more but could always drink, so that by the end of 
the journey they were very convivial. In this way enough pro- 
visions might be collected to supply the wants of indigent fam- 
ilies for the rest of the winter. Although the Ignolée was solely 
a French Canadian custom, the French and Belgians from the 
old country joined their fellow-parishioners in its observance. 
It persisted until about twenty years ago, that is, through the 
youth of the third generation. The passing of this folkway 
indicates the loss of parish solidarity, and a conformity to the 
surrounding custom. Since 1910 the poor of the parish have been 
left to the charity of the county. 

Corporate action in the form of preventative treatment and 
improvement in the economic prosperity of members of the group 
was thus less thoroughly developed than the exchange of labor 
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and relief of present wants. In one known instance neighborly 
aid was given in order to save the farms of debtors. This occurred 
after the Civil War, when one rich resident loaned money to 
a few war veterans. However, this was not a corporate action 
arising out of a sense of collective responsibility; it was solely 
an individual neighborly response. Apparently the traditions 
transplanted here did not prescribe responsibility by the group 
for the economic security of the constituent individuals. Con- 
sequently success or failure rested with each person or his im- 
mediate family. This individualistic schematization of behavior 
affected the efficiency of the social organization, for it interfered 
with corporate action in meeting the competitive world. 

The economic organization at Maple Grove seems to have 
been determined by the radius of the wagon haul, rather than by 
local patriotism or a sense of obligation to the local merchants. 
Consequently the trade area remained approximately stationary 
until changes in transportation occurred. Until 1915 Maple Grove 
supported two or three general stores. At that time the largest 
store received every week about 100 dozen eggs and thirty 
pounds of butter and paid for this produce with merchandise. 
The people usually did their week’s trading on Sunday morning 
after church. However, since 1915 there has been only one store 
in Maple Grove. Its stock is restricted to a few essentials and its 
receipts of butter and eggs are small, since only two or three 
farmers continue to sell to it habitually. The store continues to be 
a loafing place, especially for the older men who gossip, usually 
in the French language. These changes have been due to the 
improvements made in roads and vehicles during the last twenty 
years, whereby trade has been increasingly diverted to the larger 
centers. Now the trade area of Maple Grove has been contracted 
to a one-mile radius, but not all the people living within this 
distance trade at the local store. Of twenty-three families living 
within this radius, eight (five of whom have no means of trans- 
portation) buy most of their groceries at this hamlet; the other 
fifteen go to larger villages. Most of the clothing and furniture 
has been bought at the larger places since the time when such 
articles ceased to be made at home. 

Also several other establishments designed to cater to materi- 
al and hedonistic interests have existed at these crossroads. These 
establishments included a saloon (1894-1918), a barbershop, and 
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pool room (1900-1923), and blacksmith and wood shops (1875- 
1910). The saloon absorbed much of the income of the population 
and provided conspicuous means of male conviviality. Here most 
of the men in the trade area came more frequently than to any 
other institution. Social intercourse was facilitated by conversa- 
tion, singing, card playing, and collective drinking. While older 
men enjoyed conviviality in the saloon, the young men and boys 
in time gathered increasingly in the pool room. In 1923° the 
operator of the pool room moved to a larger village and estab- 
lished the same business there. 

The collective activities pertaining to religious observances 
and church festivities most nearly represented an inclusive com- 
munity organization. Here, as in Canada, the church was the 
center of the community life, the scene of their weddings, fun- 
erals, and religious festivities, the home of their traditions, and 
the guardian of their ancestral memories. Thus the church not 
only supplemented religious observances in the family, it also 
supplied collective participation in these observances and. facili- 
tated social intercourse. Furthermore, it gave expression to the 
effort to perpetuate the culture of the group, through such means 
as the parochial school and the celebration of saints’ days. On 
St. Anne’s Day people make the pilgrimage to the saint’s shrine, 
where they seek a cure for their ills. This worship was trans- 
planted from Canada, where it had taken place at the shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupré. This custom in turn, had been carried 
over from Brittany by the first colonists of Canada. The fisher- 
men of Brittany celebrate the day of St. Anne Doré, their pro- 
tectress, with great festivities. The Day of St. John the Baptist, 
the Patron Saint of French Canadians, is celebrated in towns 
having a considerable proportion of French Canadians. On this 
day there is a special mass and sermon, as well as a picnic. 

The church also has been the center for various subsidiary 
activities, such as the annual bazaars and fortnightly card parties, 
which were conducted for the benefit of the church by the Sisters 
of Mercy while they were stationed here (1884-1922), and since 
then by the Ladies’ Aid or Altar Society, which was founded at 
that time (1922). The bazaars are a means of raising money 
by selling chances on articles donated for this purpose by mem- 
bers of the parish, and by the sale of dinners. Also there are 
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usually dancing and games. The first bazaar was held for the 
building of the church in 1874. The first card party was given in 
1894, but such entertainment was not given regularly until four 
years ago. Within the last four or five years card parties for the 
benefit of the local church have come to be a popular amusement 
among the older people of Maple Grove. Relatives and friends 
oiten come from a distance of fifteen miles to these parties, 
which are made the occasion for the renewal of old acquaint- 
ances. These social events in which people from neighboring 
towns, as well as members of the parish, participate, are now 
virtually the only ones surviving at Maple Grove. 

The church no longer plays a dominating role in the lives of 
the people, as it formerly did. This is due to several factors. 
Among these is the mobility which began in pioneer times. The 
first concern of the settlers was land rather than the church, and 
the consequent unsettled conditions inhibited the development 
of such a church community as had existed in Canada. The 
present church, which was built in 1874, attracted communicants 
from a radial distance of about seven miles for a few years, until 
churches were built at other villages. The present boundaries of 
the parish lie about three and one-half miles from the church in 
all directions. However, this institution did not embrace all the 
residents within the parish bounds. The non-inclusion of the 
few non-Catholics of this area in the religious community, does 
not, of course, mean that they were excluded from other com- 
munity activities. 

Although the communicants still attend services on Sundays 
and on the special church holidays the pious devotions of the 
first settlers seem not to have survived the first generation. This 
is indicated by the attendance at church and the support of the 
convent. Of 18 men of the second generation who are, or have 
been until recently, members of the parish and concerning whom 
information is available, 13 attend church regularly; of 17 wom- 
en, 15 attend regularly; of 21 men of the third generation, 14 
attend church regularly; of 19 women of this generation, 17 
attend regularly. In these cases the women bring the children. 
A loss of adherence to the church is also shown by the diminish- 
ing attendance at the parochial school established in 1874 and 
extending to 1922. Only approximately half of the children of 
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the district attended this school, it was said, because of the ex- 
pense involved. However, since the fee was only fifty cents per 
month, this probably would not have kept people from sending 
their children if the church had been supported as it was in 
Canada. 

Other evidences of the weakening of the bonds of this center 
of community organization are found in the indifference to the 
communion and participation in the choir. In his sermons the 
priest tells his parishioners that Maple Grove is spiritually dead, 
since communions are poorly attended even on New Year’s Day, 
which is their greatest festival. He reminds them that their choir 
is neglected, although it ought to be well supported by a parish 
of French Canadians and Belgians, who have a tradition for 
singing. : 

An indication of this disintegration of the local church is 
supplied by the contrast between the religious fervor of the 
present inhabitants of Maple Grove and that of recent arrivals 
from Canada. These newcomers, who in respect to religious 
observances resemble the original settlers here, are considered by 
individuals of the third and fourth generations to be very reli- 
gious. While the immigrants’ piety is respected by adults it 1s 
ridiculed by the fourth generation. The newcomers, on the other 
hand, think the older residents very lax in their devotion, for 
example, in their failure to attend all the lenten services. 

The prevailing opinion concerning religion seems to be that 
it is dying out. According to a daughter of the pioneers: ‘Poor 
old religion is fading away. It’s nice to be religious, but the 
church won’t save you; you have to save yourself. It’s good for 
the young; it helps them to lead righteous lives, but as we grow 
older we realize that we have to save ourselves.” 

Another factor in the loss of dominance by the church is the 
transference of social activities from the neighborhood and com- 
munity to larger centers of population. For the young people of 
the first generation the church was the medium of communication 
through which arrangements were made for house parties and 
other amusements. Now the occasions for communication be- 
tween members of the church have disappeared. While the pa- 
rishioners attend services on Sunday and on special church hol- 
idays, they.come only to worship and disperse immediately after 
the services. 
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Some diminution in prestige of the church has also been due 
to the short tenure of office by the priests throughout the history 
of the settlement. From 1856 to the present Maple Grove has 
had twelve pastors. In consequence of this high mobility there 
has been a loss of continuity. Also some of the subsidiary or- 
ganizations of the Church, which depend upon the initiative and 
preference of the padre, have fluctuated with the attitude of the 
incumbent. For example, under the supervision of the pastor 
holding office at Maple Grove from 1894 to 1919 these organ- 
izations flourished. He secured Sisters of Mercy to teach in the 
parochial school, authorized the card parties for the church, and 
encouraged the organization of the women’s church societies. But 
other pastors have not been equally interested in such activities. 

The priest no longer holds his earlier dominant place in main- 
taining social organization. Formerly his function included the 
maintenance of French Canadian genealogy through the records 
of the church register, the keeping of the habitants’ savings, and 
the bestowal of blessing at birth, marriage, and death. He also 
directed amusements, recreations, and social intercourse. Now 
his functions are more limited, but he still retains several ceremo- 
nials. He still blesses the sacramental bread (contributed by the 
wealthier families of the parish) and distributes it among the 
people. He still observes the ceremony of blessing the people on 
New Year’s day, and he spoke the midnight mass on Christmas 
Eve until two years ago when this folkway was abolished by the 
cardinal, after it had spread to the churches of Chicago where 
the streets were considered unsafe for pedestrians at this time 
of the night. There are corresponding changes in the attitudes 
of the parishioners who no longer touch their hats as a sign of 
respect when greeting the padre. Thus the church, like other 
local institutions, is waning as a factor in community organ- 
ization. 

An index of this passing of the former integrating forces is 
provided by the conflicts between the neighbors and their fac- 
tions. No local organization is at present able to prevent these 
conflicts by unifying efforts with reference to a corporate aim. 
Individualizing competitive tendencies have been here noted in 
connection with economic and political activities. 

The economic competition for more and better land began 
among the first settlers and still exists among their descendants. 
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The differential accumulation of land seems to have involved va- 
rious activities of a dissimulative, if not of an exploitative, nature. 
For example, there is the case of a man who fenced in eighty 
acres of land to give the impression that he owned it until he had 
accumulated sufficient capital to buy it. Such methods as these 
in business transactions have conditioned individuals to attitudes 
of latent, and even overt, distrust and antagonism. For example, 
the assumption is often expressed, when anyone of the commu- 
nity has made an unusually profitable land deal, that he has ac- 
complished this by taking advantage of or exploiting the other 
party to the transaction. Extraordinary success in the accumu- 
lation of land is explained in the same way. “I know he didn’t 
get all that land ‘honest’” is a common expression. 

An incident disclosing this attitude occurred in connection 
with the installing of a telephone line about thirty years ago. Two 
local men who organized a cooperative telephone company had 
obtained subscriptions from most of the local farmers, and had 
constructed most of the line when a suspicion arose among some 
of the subscribers that the two promoters were planning to keep 
the stock themselves, whereas in reality the latter were unwilling 
to sell stock until they had completed the line. Distrust arose 
among the illiterate and uneducated towards the leaders who, 
because of their superior knowledge, were surmised to be cheat- 
ing their neighbors. Three business men from a neighboring 
town who were building a line in adjacent territory then took 
advantage of the situation at Maple Grove to gain control of the 
local company. They induced several of those who had conceived 
a distrust of their local leaders to go among their neighbors and 
persuade them to support the outside interests. | 

The local enterprisers started a counter propaganda and suc- 
ceeded in retaining fifty-one per cent of the subscribers. The 
rival promoters now protested the control of the company in 
court, and all the adherents of each group, constituting most of 
the farmers of this parish, appeared in court to oppose one an- 
other. When the control was determined to be in the hands of 
the local men, the forty-nine per cent who had supported the 
rival enterprisers broke their pledges and subscribed to the out- 
side company. This resulted in the operation of two interlacing 
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competing telephone lines in this locality. The antagonisms 
aroused by this conflict have persisted among some of the indi- 
viduals to the present time. 

Conflict also characterizes the political activities of Maple 
Grove. During the years 1894 to 1928, when this hamlet was 
incorporated under a charter, the annual elections of officers were 
usually hotly contested. Candidates were supported by factions 
between whom much hard feeling was generated, especially 
among those who were defeated. This antagonism often extend- 
ed from one election to the next, and thus perpetual strife existed. 

Besides the ambition for the honors of holding office, there 
was apparently another motive for such serious activity on the 
part of candidates and their supporters. There were certain 
financial gains which were possible for those who controlled the 
village funds. A trustee could be paid above the normal rate for 
his individual services to the community, such as scraping the 
road or, with his fellow officers, going to the county seat for 
“legal advice,” a practice which professedly seemed necessary to 
the local office holders. : 

Perhaps for these reasons taxes were diligently collected. The 
chief revenue, of course, was derived from the saloon. After the 
latter had been abolished, the officers attempted to collect taxes. 
They met opposition from one individual who had sufficient 
knowledge of law to know that the collection of taxes could not 
be enforced unless their purpose was specified. He was taken 
to court, where he was, of course, upheld, and no more attempts 
at tax collection were made. Such incidents as these have been 
disintegrating forces in the community. 

Lesser tendencies toward self-assertion may not be disrup- 
tive, for they are a normal aspect of social organization. Only 
when rivalry and competition disrupt personal relations in a 
normal social unit may they be said to be disorganizing factors. 
Among these minor rivalries a few items may be noted. Families 
vie with each other at weddings in giving “purses,” or gifts of 
money. There is also rivalry in dress, especially among the young 
women. During the period of youth of the second generation 
“waterproof” dresses were in style and a man felt that he had 
failed to uphold the honor of the family if he could not buy a 
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waterproof dress for his wife. “If you couldn’t buy a water- 
proof dress they laughed at you. A neighbor would say, ‘I see 
your wife got a new waterproof dress. I’m going to buy one for 
my woman as soon as I sell a load of corn.’” The second gen- 
eration adopted the custom of wearing new dresses on Easter, 
Christmas, St. John’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Independence Day, 
Decoration Day, and Labor Day. The young women of the third 
generation, it is said, required new dresses every three or four 
weeks and often for each dance. The competition for the most 
beautiful dress was keen. Some tried to attract admiration by 
wearing very brightly colored and flowered garments; others, 
however, who had had more contact with the fashion of the day, 
thought them to be in “bad taste.” There was always a race to 
be the first to adopt the new styles observed in Kankakee, or to 
be first to imitate those who had adopted them. 

Such minor rivalries show that the process of social differ- 
entiation has been under way for several generations. When 
emulation takes place in reference to a corporate aim of. the ; 
group the social structure is solidified. But in this group there 
has been no such impersonal or inclusive objective since the early 
years of the settlement. Most of the activity has been individual- 
istic, even if it was performed collectively. This want of a sense 
of corporate responsibility seems to have been influenced by 
traditions. In addition, various other factors which were inherent 
in the new environment contributed to the same result. Migra- 
tion to the city, contacts with the surrounding population and the 
transfer of business, sociability, and hedonistic activities to the 
larger villages and urban centers have drained the hamlet’s vi- 
tality. Competition, prestige, and numbers are against the social 
organization based on an earlier economy and a local culture. 


CHAPTER Xd 
Shui Waa CHANGE AND ACCULTURATION 


The social groups resident in the area of Maple Grove have 
undergone various changes in their social organization and their 
distinctive culture. They have tended to take on the vicinal folk- 
ways, and in some cases have contributed items of their own 
traditions to the general customs of the region. The changes 
which have taken place in the smaller community, however, can- 
not be ascribed solely to the contacts between unlike national 
antecedents. These changes were also due in part to the invasion 
of urban ways. However, both streams of influence have been 
involved in the undermining of the local organization here re- 
viewed. 

The French Canadians who had had pioneer experience in 
Canada adjusted most readily to the semi-frontier conditions. 
But adjustment of all nationalities to each other was aided by 
the fact that all had common hardships to meet and were often 
prompted to face them together. There were common emergen- 
cies such as sickness, accidents, and the need for exchange of 
labor. The process of reciprocal adjustment was likewise facil- 
itated by the fact that most of the groups here thrown together 
had common religious affiliations; for the Belgians, French, 
Canadians, Irish, and some of the Germans were Catholics. Thus 
they went to the same church and to the same wakes together 
and observed the same church holidays. 

The first three nationalities although differing in minor lin- 
gual peculiarities also have a common language base. Because the 
French Canadians predominate numerically they in part assimi- 
lated the Belgians and others into their speech form and folk- 
ways. This made it possible for a member of one nationality to 
participate in the social activities of the other. A son of English 
pioneer parents informs us: “We mingled with the French. No 
lines were drawn. We all play games and sing songs.” The Ger- 
mans joined the “bouquet” rings or parties, which were purely 
a French Canadian tradition, and which were led by the French 
Canadians. French Canadians went to Irish and Danish dances 
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and learned their national steps, while all these nationalities 
adopted the American dances. There has always been toleration 
or social mixing between Catholics and non-Catholics, as well as 
between language groups, in this area. For example, the French 
Canadians often had some German Protestant youths as partici- 
pants at their dances. They recognized, but tolerated, the dif- 
ferences in ways such as the non-use of liquor by Protestants. 

Assimilation of the general American culture and especially in 
recent years, of the urban culture, has taken place through: (1) 
use of a common language, (2) education, (3) the reading of 
newspapers, (4) travel, (5) participation in national crises, (6) 
business activities, and (7) amusements. 

The first essential, or at least the chief convenience, in assimi- 
lation, was the breaking down of the language barriers. In the 
center of the community and immediately surrounding Maple 
Grove, nearly all of the residents were French Canadians; but 
on the edges of this area association between language groups 
was frequent. Those of the first generation never wholly over- 
came the language difficulty. French was always spoken in the 
family. Most of the parents have continued to speak it and teach 
it to their children without any question, but some have done 
so systematically, justifying themselves by the value of a knowl- 
edge of French. Their argument has gained support from the 
success of three of their sons who went from Maple Grove to 
the late war and became interpreters in France. 

Those of the second generation recall vividly their difficulties 
in understanding the speech of a neighbor, if he was a German 
or an Irishman. A Belgian was somewhat easier to comprehend 
and a Frenchman from France still easier. Most of the persons 
in the second generation of all nationalities learned English in 
school; and unless they were completely surrounded by residents 
of their own nationality, became bilingual and were more able 
than their fathers had been to cooperate successfully with their 
neighbors of other national antecedents. The English language 
became the lingua franca of this area. Most of the children of 
the fourth generation understand, but do not speak, French, even 
in the family. A few are ashamed to speak it, but most of the 
people, both parents and children, condemn this attitude, and are 
proud of their ability to speak two languages. 
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Most of these settlers who came from Canada were illiterate, 
for education was not in their traditions. As one of their daugh- 
ters explains: “The French and Belgians were in favor of build- 
ing schools for in Europe they had all been forced to have 
education. The Canadians were less interested in education than. 
in the Bible and home work.” However, many of the pioneers 
were anxious that their sons, at least, learn English, because they 
themselves, and their sons until they had acquired the language, 
were handicapped in business affairs and in their relation with 
_ their non-French speaking neighbors. 

The schooling of the youths of the second generation was not 
satisfactory or effective. Very few of them went beyond the 
“fifth reader.” This was due partly to the fact that the children 
who had spoken only French before beginning their schooling, 
and were forbidden to speak their home language at school, found 
it very difficult to understand their teacher and to gain any help 
from their fellows. Furthermore, the instruction was not of high 
quality, either in respect to content or methods. It is said that in 
the school which was one mile east of Maple Grove and which 
was attended by a small proportion of French Canadian children, 
the teacher would frequently abandon instruction and lead the 
children in a square dance. This shows a contrast with the edu- 
cational activities of the Belgian pioneers who were comparatively 
very well educated and were able to send their sons to college. 

Among those of the third generation, a majority have gone 
only through the district school, or until they had reached the 
minimum school attendance age required by law. Some went 
through ten or twelve grades of the parochial school. Within the 
last ten years several children of the third and fourth generations 
have attended the high school at nearby villages. The children 
who attended the public school were thereby enabled to par- 
ticipate in other activities. For example, the children of the 
second and third generations competed with those of other 
schools of the township for the spelling championship in the so- 
called “spelling schools,” that is, “spelling matches.’’ Once every 
week throughout the winter the local school either entertained or 
visited a rival. Assimilation and participation in the general 
culture thus began at an early age. 

A change in social behavior has been induced by activities 
associated with education in the city, especially among those who 
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have attended village high schools within the last ten years. Eng- 
lish has come to be preferred to French. The young people freely 
join their fellow students in sports and sociability. Here they 
have accepted the prevailing modes of behavior, for example, the 
relatively free relation between the sexes which has developed 
in the last decade. This pattern has been carried back to the 
community, where it has been adopted by those who have not 
attended high school. Also the custom of having “wild parties” 
has spread from the high schools of the nearby towns to the social 
activities of the youth of Maple Grove. These “parties” are 
usually planned for evenings when the parents of one of the 
group are expected to be absent, since the activities carried on 
would probably not be sanctioned by the elders. 

Another instrument of acculturation and also of urbanization 
is the newspaper, which made its entrance into Maple Grove dur- 
ing the seventies. Several persons began to subscribe to the 
county weekly newspaper about 1872, and a weekly Chicago 
paper about 1880. Those who could not read enough to under- 
stand the newspaper had it read to them by their children who 
were attending the public school. Most of the second generation 
learned to read and took the newspapers when they set up homes 
of their own. (See Table XIX.) 

The county papers have always been popular, largely because 
they printed personal items concerning relatives and friends who 
lived in the neighboring towns. At present the residents who 
read the local papers discuss county affairs, while those who take 
the Chicago papers talk more about national and international 
affairs. The same generalization holds true for the use of the 
radio. Those who have had more contact with the general cul- 
ture, listen to the market reports, comic dialogues, and dramatiza- , 
tions of the life of the urban family. However, a few other radio 
owners “tune in” especially on the popular music, and derive their 
greatest pleasure from ballads sung to the guitar. 

Assimilation was also promoted by participation in the na- 
tional service during three wars, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the World War. Those who took part in 
these wars apparently did so out of a sense of duty to their 
adopted country, and still enjoy discussing their enlistment and 
service. People are proud to tell of their relatives who enlisted 
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TABLE XIX 


CRITERIA OF PARTICIPATION IN THE GENERAL CULTURE BY 10 FAMILIES OF 
THE SECOND AND 13 FAMILIES OF THE THIRD GENERATION 


Generations 
riteria and Participation of Contact) |; __. Total 
2 3 
Literacy of head of families............. 5 Lise 18 
Newspaper subscriptions............... 7 II 18 
ELI ER ELEY Bern ae eat 2 5 a 
couury anu otter local... 0. eee 5 6 II 
Magazine subscriptions................. 6 fe) 16 
ON CO ED Rg ERE LE oe PETC ROP RE CL 5 II 16 
Education of children: 
Ree UTAdes. WP AEE tS 7 4 i 
LUT eo) SOE Or pened) eae Ct are I 5 6 
NE Rea Est ie ai Samadi le > a alae a aang I I 2 
Matomobiles owned 2.1. 22 a 4 5 9 
Heads of families attending motion pic- 
“TESS Ups eats at aun itl ella lie aod aca agi bd 3 6 9 
Heads of families who have taken long 
AE SORES: SOO NS ee aD 5 5 IO 


in the National Service during these wars. A high ratio of the 
settlers of Maple Grove went to the Civil War and some of them 
found it difficult to retain their land when they returned, being 
saved only by the financial support of a settler from France who 
had made considerable money in Pennsylvania before coming to 
Maple Grove. From the area within two miles of this hamlet, 
eight of French Canadian descent went to the late war, and one 
of them died in Europe. This has occasioned the local observance 
of Memorial Day. There has also been a more or less conscious 
acceptance of the national symbols. As noted heretofore, Inde- 
pendence Day has been regularly celebrated with great festivity 
and ceremony. 

Travel and other forms of mobility necessarily involve social 
contact and thus contribute to the blending of folkways. The 
French Canadians brought traditions of fluidity, and the visiting 
of friends and relatives in distant localities promoted acquaintance 
with the general culture. The quest for new lands and the migra- 
tion to the cities in response to economic competition likewise 
engendered extensive contacts. Such mobility began soon after 
the founding of the settlement and has continued to the present 
time. Of the relatively large number of the early settlers who 
migrated West, some returned. Others have made trips to the 
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far West for pleasure, often for the purpose of visiting their 
relatives. (See Table XIX.) Consequently, they speak familiarly 
of the nation from the geographical standpoint. 

Social contacts incidental to business activities have contrib- 
uted to acculturation both from the general culture to the French 
Canadian folkways and from the urban to the rural mannerisms. 
Since the early days of the settlement, marketing and buying 
have been carried on at one of the nearby villages and even at 
the larger urban centers of the county. Persons of the second 
generation usually made such business trips once or twice a year ; 
their sons went more frequently in buggies and light wagons; 
and their grandsons go as a matter of casual routine. 

Although most of the merchants in these larger centers were 
formerly of French Canadian extraction, contact with them was 
a source of acculturation. Indeed, assimilation was aided by 
these similar antecedents; for the common language enabled the 
rural residents to learn from their more urbanized compatriots. 
Visiting with urban relatives and friends had a like result. For 
example, about thirty per cent of the present population of 
Kankakee is of French Canadian descent and by preference the 
older people still converse in French when they congregate. These 
contacts with the urban markets and residents have facilitated the 
adoption of the styles, especially in dress, which are observed 
there. One who came to Maple Grove from Kankakee in 1897 
found the people here “old-fashioned and countrified,” but trying 
to keep up with the styles, which they copied from those they 
saw in the city or from those of the village who had already 
adopted them. 

Commingling of the people of Maple Grove with those from 
other surrounding towns occurred in such activities as dances, 
card parties, picnics, and other forms of conviviality. These 
events have occurred frequently, thereby supplying occasions for 
intimate exchange of ideas by people of the various communities. 

The dance hall at Maple Grove, which was one of the first of 
this region, was occasionally patronized by people living at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. The majority of these visitors were 
descendants of French Canadians, and of these the larger number 
were relatives and friends. But individuals from other ante- 
cedents were often attracted, some of them explain, by “those 
beautiful French girls.” 
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Beginning with the third generation, the young people of 
Maple Grove also went to dances in other towns, especially those 
inhabited by French Canadians, where almost everyone had num- 
erous relatives and friends. When the hard roads were con- 
structed, those who could afford to buy automobiles, and those 
having friends who owned them, began to attend dances almost 
exclusively at the larger towns of the county. 

For some amusements the people of Maple Grove have always 
depended on the city. Circuses at Kankakee were attended by 
the second generation. Informants state that they started from 
Maple Grove as early as four in the morning so they would be 
on time for the parade. The farmers of Maple Grove have 
always attended the county fairs and several have made it a prac- 
tice to visit the state fair at Springfield. 

The young people of the third generation went to larger towns 
to see public spectacles of various kinds. They even went to the 
cities for Independence Day, when there was a “celebration” at 
Maple Grove. Now the local “celebrations” have ceased and the 
residents readily go to town for these merry-makings. The 
French Canadians’ own great day, that of St. John the Baptist, 
was celebrated at Kankakee until 1928. On this day picnics and 
patriotic speeches recalled the chief events of Canadian history. 
Especially since the coming of the hard roads, those of all ages 
who could afford it, have attended the moving pictures at the 
largest town in the county. Families attend as a unit, and young 
people go in groups to these amusements. 

Participation in these various activities has resulted in the 
imitation of the behavior patterns characteristic of the wider 
urban and national culture. One of these imitations—the adop- 
tion of the behavior ways of the village high-school children by 
these rural children—has already been mentioned. Other changes 
have occurred in the important characteristics of this local culture 
group, as for example, in the marriage customs and the size of 
the family. The French Canadians brought a tradition favoring 
the large family system. The number of children per family 
among the French Canadians in Canada, according to Hopkins,? 
is usually from ten to fifteen; and it may even be as high as 
twenty or twenty-five. The explanations which he offers for the 


*J. C. Hopkins, French Canada and the St. Lawrence. Philadelphia: 
Winston, 1913, p. 242. 
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high birth rate are the survival of pioneer practices and the en- 
couragements supplied by the government and the church. Dur- 
ing three generations at Maple Grove, an average reduction of 
more than 50 per cent has taken place in the number of children 
per family. Data were obtainable for a total of fifty-three fami- 


TABLE XX 
CHANGES IN SIZE OF FAMILIES DURING THREE GENERATIONS 


Number of Families Having Specified 
Number of Children 
Number of Children 


in Families Generations 
Total 
I 2 3 

rR re sea ORR ERE OES Ean my TS I 2 3 
Oe ee Us eae cea 2 2 
MES Sty RTL aye Ue nane 4 IO 14 
AR TRS GM AMPA NCR Chat IES 2 4 2 7 
Ceca aah hen Cy EEGEARLID Ue ac sal mtg aon eS e 4 I 8 
GE RE LOTR TCU MOY Ghee I 4 2 . 
FE ED ERE CER Te eh aaa Fe I I I is 
ce AREER a ECs RAAT 1) EES i AA a I I 2 
rem Adie hil sy er REO ie hia 2 3 5 
be BRR PONNT. LMA IIE sree EL A Teo I I 
MPT BIA UA we PN 8 eaten ee I I | 2 
Te ee iy coe Pee ee I | I 
TRU Ase eRe HS a | 
TPL aigieivest ais sie eas ae Rhee ee 
BOG) PSG ANE a SATS She oe tate ketene ene ys I I 
LCR E REO By os Ree Bey wenn en etere TERT See FA 
U7 2 ed ais ahead tel rig Eeawi etre Fane I I 

OtAL th care eis as ae, 12 25 | 20 57 

PAVELAGE iy ee vie alo valet 735 Ges 2:4 5.8 


lies, of whom twelve belonged to the immigrants, twenty-five to 
their children, and twenty to their grandchildren. These data, 
which are recorded in Table XX, imply that this local trend con- 
forms to the general changes in folkways. 

The influence of culture contact was also suggested by one of 
the local parish priests. He believes that the decline in the size 
of the family has been due to the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of Belgians, among whom families have habitually been 
smaller than those of the French Canadians. It is probable that 
this reduction was partly due to the imitation of Belgian customs, 
especially since there has been considerable intermarrying be- 
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tween the two groups. But the decline was probably due also to 
imitation of the general culture, and especially the folkways of 
the city. In discussing the reduction in the number of children, 
persons of the third generation who are also parents, are clearly 
of the opinion that this reduction has been highly beneficial; and 
they are critical of those who have persisted in having large 
families. 

Another index of assimilation is an increasing tendency to 
marry outside of the local culture group. Such community and 
cultural exogamy is shown in Table XXI. Of 83 persons of the 
second generation, 68 per cent married residents of the Maple 
Grove community; and a total of 87 per cent married those of 
the same national antecedents, largely of this and nearby com- 
munities. Among 92 persons of the third generation, the respec- 
tive percentages are 54 and 74. Among II marriages of the 
fourth generation, 9 married outside of the community, and at 
the same time crossed both nationality and cultural lines in their 
marriage selection. This may mean either that other cultures 
have a preponderating prestige with the fourth generation or that 
due to the frequent kinship arising from previous local endogamy, 
persons of the fourth generation are forced to look in other areas 
and groups for suitable marital partners. At all events, these 
data indicate fusion with the general population. The family 
thus becomes an increasingly important agency, as well as an 
index, of assimilation. 

Marriages with Belgians have not taken place to a great ex- 
tent, probably due to the wide differences in wealth. Where 
wealth has been nearly equal, marriages between French Cana- 
dians and Belgians have occurred. Such cleavage along lines of 
wealth also obtained among the other cultural groups in this com- 
munity. Marriage of Catholics to non-Catholics has been per- 
sistently discouraged by the church, but occasionally it has oc- 
curred, Apparently there has never been any strong prejudice 
against it among the people. The young bride or groom, how- 
ever, is usually taken into the local church before the marriage. 
In an area of several miles surrounding Maple Grove, the resi- 
dents are almost exclusively adherents of the Catholic parish. 
Therefore the occasions for religious exogamy or of induction 
into the local church through marriage have been relatively rare. 
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The group has at no time been opposed to the acquisition of 
the folkways of the adopted country. Indeed, education, at least 
the acquisition of the English language, was welcomed, probably 
as a means of aiding adjustment to the new environment. The 
sentimental attachment to the group heritages were so strong that 
these people retained their vernacular into the fourth generation. 
But interest in Canadian hero stories did not continue into the 
third generation except as a label of respect for ancestors. The 
group made the transition to a new set of folkways so gradually 
that no great tension was produced in the young of any of the 
three native-born generations. There have been a few signs of 
personal crises among the young in consequence of their attempt 
to obscure their cultural antecedents. But the process of internal 
change in response to differences in cultures has been accom- 
plished at a normal rate and with comparatively little disturbance. 
Such disorganization in the community, as that which is reflected 
in petty strife and working at cross purposes, may be ascribed to 
the waning of the earlier traditions of mutual aid and the indi- 
viduation of the rural population, due to the encroachment of 
urban ways, especially the individual schematization of life. 


From the foregoing it will be noted that the smaller rural 
social group is undergoing change, if not disintegration. The 
breakdown of the local culture has proceeded unequally in the 
communities reviewed because of differences in permanency of 
the population, internal conflicts, the duration of the exposure to 
the competing folkways, and the attitudes provided in the local 
groups themselves. Differences in the degree of change are also 
recorded by the unequal morale of the groups. 

Whether these transitions are an index of progress it is im- 
possible to say. Statements concerning the advantages of any 
one form of culture are necessarily based on presuppositions 
which are themselves usually’ given in the points of view of a 
particular social group. In other words, conduct pertaining to 
the various aspects of associated living belongs in a social and 
cultural system. Because folkways are complex, it is inexpedient 
to make a single evaluative statement concerning them. Some 
items may be estimable and others objectionable from a given 
point of view; but in the main they tend to be judged by the 
uses they serve. 
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In both communities the loss of the distinctive local traits has 
been hastened by the general process of urbanization, whereby 
the center of attention has shifted from the hamlet to larger 
places. This process has been greatly accelerated during the last 
two decades because of the new forms of contacts available. 
Tiowever, it cannot be said that the earlier cultures are wholly 
lost; for even in those areas where the former folkways are fast 
disappearing, the local traditions retain a coloring which can be 
traced to the earlier forms of organization in these rural groups. 
When viewed in their historic perspective, the trends noted are 
seen to be merely one more item in the ceaseless process of modi- 
fying rural social life through the rural-urban interchange of 
influences. 
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